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of opinion as to the terms of the capitulation, I {| 


had the honor to offer a resolution, calling for all 
the correspondence between the Department and 
General Taylor; which was adopted. In this cor- 


respondence I found the letter of the Secretary of | 


War, in which he gives his reasons for a disap- 
proval of the armistice, so fully, so ably, and, to 
my mind, so satisfactorily, that I will read it: 


* War DEPARTMENT, 
“ Washington, Octoher 13, 1846. 

«Str: Your communications of the 22d, 23d, and 25th 
ultimo, detailing the operations of the army under your im- 
mediate command at Monterey, have been received. The 
skill, courage, and gallant conduct displayed on that occa- 
sion by the troops under your command, both regulars and 
yolunteers, have added glory to our arms, and merit from 
the Government and peopie of the United States the warm- 
est expressions Of gratitude and praise. 


“In relation to the terms of the capitulation of Monterey, | 
the President instructs me to say, that he regrets it was not | 


deemed advisable to insist upon the terms which you had 
first proposed. The circumstances which dictated, doubt- 
jess justified the change. The President, uninformed of 
these circumstauces, does not know in what degree the re- 


cent change in the Government of Mexico may have con- |! : 
, | a triumph. 


tributed to this result. Certain itis, however, that the pres- 


ent rulers of that Republic have not yet given any evidence | 


that they are ‘ favorable to the interests of peace.’ Of this 
you will have already been informed by my despatch of the 
2d ultimo. 

“The Government did not contemplate, as you will per- 
ceive by the tenor of the despatches from this department, 


prosecution of the war, in which it would be expedient to 
suspend hostilities before the offer of’ acceptable terms of 
peace. 


} 


| Taylor, the candidate of the Whig party 
| criticism ? 


in which he has been placed. And is General 


Why, in the opinion of some men— 





“he doth bestride the narrow world, 
Like a Colossus : and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonorable graves.” 


When Pompey the Great had overun Sicily, | 


driven out Perpenna, and taken possession of the 
cities, the Mamertines, a class of citizens living in 
Messina, when summoned, refused to appear be- 


| fore his tribunal or acknowledge his jurisdiction, 
| claiming exemption byan ancient privilege received 
| from the Romans. Pompey’s answer was signifi- 


cant, and illustrative of the present efforts to frown 
down all inquiry into the course pursued by a vic- 
torious general, He said, ‘* Will you never have 


‘done with citing privileges to men who wear 


| swords ?”’ 


On the return of this same distinguished general 
from a brilliant campaign in Africa, he demanded 


on the ground that the laws did not allow that 
honor to any person who had not been either con- 
sul or preetor; he persisted, and on that occasion 


|| used that celebrated expression to Sylla, that ‘*more 


“In my despatch of the 22d ultimo, which had not reached 


you when you entered into the arrangement with General 
Ampudia on the 25th ultimo, there are considerations and 


facts stated which render the continuance of the armistice | 


extremely embarrassing. As the offer recently made by the || 
United States to open negotiations for a peace was not ac- || 


ceded to by the present rulers of Mexico, but reserved to be 
submitted to and acted on by a Congress to be assembled on 
the6th of December next, it was deemed by the Government 
here highly important that the war in the mean time should 


be prosecuted with the utmost vigor, to the end that they | 
might be made sensible of the evils of its continuance, and | 


thereby become more inclined to bring it to a speedy close. 


In pursuance of this policy, an expedition was proposed, in | 


my despatch of the 22d ultimo, for the purpose of taking pos- 
session of the entire department of Tamaulipas ; and, under 
the belief that it would not interfere with your plans and 
operations, no doubt was entertained that it would receive 
your concurrence and support. In anticipation thereof, 
measures have been already taken to carry it out at the ear- 
liest practicable period. 

“ By the arrangement you have made for atemporary sus- 
pension of hostilities within certain limits of the enemy’s 
country, if continued to the end of the time stipulated,a con- 
siderable part of T'amaulipas will be exempted from military 
operations until within a few days of the time fixed for the 
meeting of the Mexican Congress, and the expedition there- 
by delayed, or, if prosecuted by the land or naval forces, 
might bring into question the good faith of the United States. 


“In the despatch before reterred to, you will perceive that | 
an attack by our naval force upon some places on the coast | 


of Tamaulipas is also contemplated. Whatever may be the 
advantage or the necessity of the codperation of a land force, 
must be withheld until near the close of November, if the 
armistice is continued to the end of the stipulated period. 
“The Government is fully persuaded that if you had been 
aware of the special reasons disclosed in the despatch of the 
2d ultimo, and the intentions of the Government still enter- 
tained, you would not have acceded to the suspension of 
hostilities for even the limited period specified in the articles 
of capitulation ; but as its continuance depends upon the or- 
ders of your Government, you are instructed to give the re- 
quisite notice that the armistice is to close at once, and that 
each party is at liberty to resume and prosecute hostilities 


without restriction.” 
If the approval of this letter and its reasoning is 
a censure upon General Taylor, then I, in com- 
mon with the Secretary of War, do censure him. 
The world know, according to the statement of 
General Taylor himself, that he was deceived, and 
the world have independence enough to speak out 
their sentiments. It is base treason to our institu- 
tions to resign our right of thought and speech. 
Members on this floor do not blush to pronounce 
the President of the United States, the commander- 
in-chief of our army and navy, a traitor, usurper; 
Polk, the mendacious; an administration of *‘dwarf- 
ish talents and gigantic vices; to falsely denounce 
General Cass, the candidate of the Democratic 
party for the Presidency, as fraudulently obtaining 
money from the public treasury, whose whole life 
as been spent in a zealous, honorable, and faithful 
discharge of the public service; a3 the hero of Hull’s 
surrender—thus implying that he is a coward, 
when the history of his whole life shows that he 
been equal to every emergency of the service 

*. 





|| worshipped the rising than the setting sun. 
that there would probably happen any contingency, in the || 








The 
Senate was humbled, granted the*triumph, and 


Pompey lived to see the whole power and dignity 


| of the Senate swept away by another and more 


successful chieftain. 

I do not believe the day has arrived in this Re- 
public when the people will do otherwise than ap- 
plaud a member of Congress who dares do his 
duty, and firmly maintains the right. For myself, 
I would regard it the proudest honor of my life to 
be the author of a sentiment which fell from Mr. 
Clay on a trying occasion to him: ** 1 would,” 
said he, ‘‘ rather be right than the President of the 
United States.”’ 

I have lately seen, by mere accident, ‘A Sketch 
of the Life and Public Services of General Zachary 
Taylor, published by order of the executive com- 
mittee of the Whigs in Congress,’’ written for 
general distribution, in which I find some gross 
slanders upon the members of the last Congress, 
and unblushing falsehoods as to myself. I do not 
object to all the glorifications of General Taylor; 
his friends are at liberty to impose him upon 
this country as greater than Alexander, or Cesar, 
or Charles the Fifth, or Charles the Twelfth, or 
Napoleon. Even though they might establish his 


| title to outrank the mightiest warriors that have 


ever lived, yet my mind would require something 
more to show his fitness for the Chief Magistracy 
of this Union. But when my humble name is 
disparagingly introduced, or that of those with 
whom I have been associated in action, I will vin- 
dicate the truth of history without misgiving, with- 
out hesitancy. 

First, then, as to the history of the Lieutenant 
General. Some time in the month of November, 
in the year 1846, General Scott was ordered to 
take the chief command of our army in Mexico, 
and when, in obedience to that order, General Scott 
arrived in Mexico and took command of our army, 
General Taylor was neither ‘‘ dismissed nor dis- 
graced.’’ If that were true, it would then appear 


that this country belonged to General Taylor, not | 


General Taylor to the country. 


On the 25th day of December, 1846, the Presi- | 


dent urged upon Congress the raising of ten ad- 


ditional regiments, and recommended the passage | 
of a law for the appointment of ‘‘a general of- || 


ficer to take command of all our military forces 
in the field.’* This officer Congress proposed 
to call a Lieutenant General. I favored the pas- 
sage of sucha law. And if a war should break 
out to-morrow, and the President, the commander- 
in-chief, should ask for the privilege of assigning 
to the chief command any general officer irrespect- 
ive of the date of his commission, I would vote 


for it with cheerfulness, and would consider my- | 


self most unjust to hold the President responsible 
for the good and efficient prosecution of a cam- 


paign, and yet deny to him the privilege of select- || proceed 


» above all \| 


The Roman Senate at first refused, || 


of operation. I advocated it because it was right 
in itself—right in the abstract—right regardless of 
any man; and I have no doubt, when the occasion 
for humbugging with the generals of this war shall 
have passed away, such will be the general opin- 
ion of all parties. In the case of the recommend- 
| ation above referred to, if any one had a right to 
complain, it was General Scott. General Taylor 
could not have been affected, because he had then 
a separate and distinct command, and no one ac- 
quainted with the facts can suppose the intention 
or expectation was to interfere with Taylor's sep- 
arate command. Every general officer engaged in 
the main invading column would have had more 
justification for complaint than Taylor. Worth, 
Twiggs, Butler, Patterson, Quitman, Pillow, might 
have been affected by the appointment of a Lieu- 
tenant General, but General Taylor’s position 
| would have remained the same, having his sep- 
arate command, and reporting directly to the de- 
partment at Washington. ‘The same was true as 
regards General Kearny. Hew ineffably con- 
temptible, then, is the effort of this writer of the 
life of General Taylor, by this “ foul, shameless,”’ 
sweeping charge upon the members of the last 
Congress, to make capital for him, and to arouse 
‘in the minds of the people a feeling that he had 
been unjustly dealt by and persecuted ! 

After detailing all the votes on the subject of the 
| Lieutenant General, he says that ‘ the motive for 
this foul, shameless, and persevering attempt,’’ was 
‘* to dismiss, humiliate, and disgrace General Tay- 
| lor.”? Again: ** Monstrous as this proposition was 

‘in infamy and injustice, although the President’s 
‘supporters in the House of Representatives 
‘treated it in the beginning with open contempt, 
‘they were finally brought, by the force of party 


|| ‘drill and Executive patronage, to regard it as of 


‘ singular merit and necessity.’’ Here is another 


instance of the manner in which the effort is to be 
made to elevate General Taylor into the Presidential 
chair. 
| ‘This sentence, sir, falsifies history, and renders 
| the author contemptible, by charging a majority 
of the last Congress of being influenced in their 
conduct by corrupt means. When the message 
from the President of the United States recom- 
mending the appointment of the Lieutenant Gen- 
eral was received, it was referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. Soon afterwards that com- 
mittee made a report, asking to be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject, and moved 
to lay the message on the table. his motion was 
| adopted without attracting any attention. A mo- 
tion was made by Mr. Hamuin, of Maine, to 
reconsider; and on the next day the vote laying 
| the message on the table was reconsidered—yeas 
86, nays 84. The question then recurred on dis- 
_ charging the committee from its further considera- 
| tion, and laying so much of the message as related 
to the same upon the table, and failed—yeas 93, 
nays 97. A motion was then made to refer the 
message to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union, and carried without a division. 
—(House Journal, 134, 137, 138, 139, 2d_ session 
29th Congress.) Thus the Journal falsifies the 
charge that ‘the President’s supporters in the 
House of Representatives treated it in the begin- 
ning with open contempt.” 
Again: This veritable biographer says that “‘ the 
‘members of that Congress were finally brought, 





| * by the force of party driil and Executive patronage, 
‘to-regard’’ this measure ‘‘as of singular merit 
‘and necessity.’’ In the next sentence, my own 
|| name is introduced as connected with this measure; 
|| therefore, | suppose reference is made to me in 
‘| part. Now, for myself, | pronounce the imputa- 
|| tion false and infamous. : 

|| This truthful and faithful historian again pro- 
|| ceeds: **A Lieutenant General to displace him 
| ‘ (General Taylor) did not seem likely to sycceed, 
‘and hence it was determined to censure him by a 
'* formal vote of Congress. Here, too, the con- 
|| ©spirators failed.”? After referring to the resolu- 
|| tions of thanks as introduced by Mr. Cocke, he 
s: “ This resolution was unexceptionable, 


} 
j 
i 
| 
| 
| 


ing the agent to carry out his views and his plans '| ‘ and opposition to its passage came as unexpected 
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‘as it was unjustifiable. 


*aceredited; and while there was one 
‘ steeped in prejudice as to offer, there were more 


man 80 | 


‘than a hundred to vote for the amendment to | 


‘which we refer. ‘That amendment was the handi- 
‘ work of Mr. Jacon Tuomrson, of Mississippi.” 

Here is another specimen of the manner In 
which popularity is sought to be obtained for the 


Whig candidate for the Presidency, in holding | 


him up asa persecuted man; and in order to raise 
General Taylor, it is deemed necessary to rob 
others of their foirname. It is said General Tay- 
lor has no enemies to punish, should he be elected 
President of the United States. But here this bi- 
ographer undertakes to point out the ** conspira- 
tora’? who had determined to disgrace him, and 
whose sins in this respect demand condign pun- 
ishment. This is the way, I suppose, for a 
no-party man to conciliate and harmonize all par- 
ties. 

Now, sir, if to withhold my approbation of that 


portion of the capitulation which gave the enemy | 
eight weeks to recover his strength, and with new | 


vigor to resume the fight, when that enemy was 
SUPPOSE dto be in the “hollow of the hand” of our 
General, be a censure of General Taylor, then I 
do censure, 


If to aay I believe that General Tay- | 


lor entered into that capitulation, by which the | 


operations of our army in Mexico were suspended 
for eight weeks, when their active services were 


deemed important, because of *“*the factof a recent | 
change of government in Mexico, believed to be | 
favorable to the interests of peace,’’ and that in | 


that fact he was deceived and humbueged, be a 
censure upon General Taylor, then I do censure, 


having before me Gen. Taylor’s own report—given | 


If to || 


of course upon honor—to prove the fact. 
say [approve of Mr. Marcy’s letter, which ordered 
the discontinuance of that armistice, one of the 


terms of that capitulation, be a censure upon Gen- | 
eral Taylor, then Lsay I do approve it, and con- 


sequently do censure. 

but, sir, those who seek to construe the proviso 
which I had the honor to offer to the resolutions of 
thanks, into a censure, into an insult to General 
Taylor, are themselves his greatest enemies, and 
do him a great injustice; because the authors and 
supporters of the measure disavowed such an in- 
tention at the time, and gave, by their votes on the 
motion to strike out thanks and insert censure, a 
cotemporaneous exposition of this proposition; 
because all the world know, that even if error 
existed and wrong views had been formed by the 
members of Congress, General Taylor, by his 
imperfect and unsatisfactory report, had required 
Congress to stulufy themselves or come to that con- 
clusion; because they insist that the Representa- 
tives of the American people have, by that con- 
struction, pronounced that here General Taylor 
committed an egregious blunder, and that judgment 
stands unreversed; because, by attracting public 
attention to this matter, instead of making capital 
for the Whig candidate for the Presidency, it will 
necessarily produce an opposite effect. 

During this session, joint resolutions of thanks 
to General Taylor for the victory achieved at 
Buena Vista were introduced into this House; and 
upon motion made by one of his political friends, 
{Mr. Asumun, of Massachusetts,| there was ap- 
pended to the resolutions an amendment, that the 
victory was won in a war “ unconstitutionally and 
unnecessarily commenced by the President of the 
United States!’’ Did this convey a censure upon 
General Taylor? It was not so intended by his 
friends: yet I think this military chieftain would 
have felt his cheeks tinge with shame to have read 
them; for if the war was unnecessary and uncon- 
stitutional in its commencement, it was equally un- 
necessary and unconstitutional in its prosecution; 
and the war being of this character, he (General 
Taylor) was the leader of a licensed band of mur- 
derers and highwaymen, who had been engaged 
in the unholy work of shedding innocent blood. 
He was but a successful buccaneer, or land pirate, 
skilled in the art of destroying those who had the 
manliness to stand up and defend their homes, their 
wives and children. Such honors, though they 
had been piled up mountain high, won in such a 
cause, would have paled, dwindled, died before 
the eternal principles of justice, and right, and truth. 
Such a resolution, coupled with such a sentiment, 
would, in my estimation, have dishonored the man 
and the brave soldiers who had won the victory; 





‘ 


and the day will come when all of our countrymen || [A laugh.] If I should judge from the st 


will so esteem it. 

If General Taylor be the man I have taken him 
to be, he would have sworn in anger, for another 
reason. He was more intimately associated with 


| 


the commencement of this war with Mexico than | 


any man living. He advised the movement of our 
army to the borders of the Rio Grande. He, of 
his own free will and discretion, pitched his tent 
opposite Matamoros, and pointed his guns so as 
to bear upon the main plaza of that town. If his 
small force invited the attack, he was responsible 


for its weakness, because he had full authority to | 


enlarge it at any time. 
flashed across his mind, could he have regarded 
the resolutions other than a direct personal reflec- 
tion? If he did not so feel, he is not the man he 
boasts himself to be, ‘‘who asks no favors, and 


shrinks from no responsibility.”’ 


But in the language of this truthful and faithful 


| historian, I cannot say that those who voted for 


the motion had determined to censure General 
Taylor, or to mock him, or that they were con- 
spirators, or that they acted from base, vindictive, 
party motives. I am more charitable, and sup- 


pose they acted with a due but a mistaken sense | 


of their responsibility to God and their country; 
and as | know | acted from correct motives, L pro- 
nounce the charge of ‘a determination to censure,” 
false; of being a **conspirator,”’ infamously false; 
and of acting from ‘*base,’’ vindictive, ** party mo- 
tives,”’ superlatively false. 

General Taylor is a candidate for the Presidency; 
his military character is not in the issue. 
willing to concede to him all that sort of merit 
which his extravagant friends may claim for him. 
I think he possesses ample military knowledge to 
answer the purposes of a Chief Magistrate; but I 
shall oppose his election with zeal and industry, 
with all the talent and all the influence which I 
can command; and in doing so, I shall act witha 
consciousness that I am serving my country and 
its best interests, preserving and advancing our 
prosperity, and perpetuating our liberty and our 
glorious institutions. I shall do so, because I do 
not believe he possesses the requisite political in- 
| formation and experience. The able civilian and 
the distinguished general are not necessarily blend- 
ed in the same individual. A man may be an ex- 
cellent pilot to a steamboat, and yet know nothing 
of the steam-engine which propels his vessel. A 
man may be an accomplished mathematician, and 
yet be wholly unable to construct a house. 

It is no reflection upon General Taylor to say he 
knows nothing of the civil affairs of Government, 
because he has lived till he is three-score and five 
years old without forming and expressing an opin- 
| 10n on those great measures which have divided 
| the people, and which, being carried out, have 
borne this Government upward and onward to our 
present proud eminence of prosperity and great- 
ness—an eminence from which we hold out the 
beacon-light which invites, and guides, and cheers 


liberty and republicanism. In this vacancy of 
mind, he boldly takes his position, flat-footed, upon 
the milldam, and says: What a majority of these 
censorious Congressmen shall think, I will think. 
Sut unfortunately for this position, if he be elected 
President, the Constitution will require him to 
think first. The third section of the second arti- 
cle of the Constitution provides: * He [the Presi- 
dent) shall, from time to time, give to the Congress 
information of the state of the Union, and recom- 
mend to theic consideration such measures as he 
shall judge necessary and expedient.”’ Our fore- 
fathers were silly enough to suppose the people 
would have the sense and independence to se- 
lect a thinking man for President—a man with 





structed a house for his residence, and required 
him to be always at his post, it was presumed, as 
the representative of the whole people, he would 
see what the true interests of the country required, 
and therefore they made it his duty to collect and 
lay before Congress all proper information, to en- 
able them to legislate for the people of the Union, 
and recmmeaniil the adoption of such measures as 
he might judge necessary and expedient. 

From the oe opinions which have been 
| given out to the country, what kind of a message 
| would General Taylor send to Congress? In the 
_ language of the gentleman from New Jersey, [Mr. 
' Van Dyaxe,] “ Echo answers, ‘I don’t know.’ ” 





When all these things | 


Iam | 


the downtrodden of all the earth into the paths of | 
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It happened, however, 
‘that partisan violence was baser than it was 








some political principles; and as they had con- | 


July 21, 


: 7 _. a )] 2 of 
the gem of his friends in his behalf before : 


people, it would run something after this fashioy- 


***] hold no opinion which | would not re 
‘ 


he 


> adily 
proclaim to my assembled countrymen; but er; le 


Impressions upon matters of policy which may be 
right to-day and wrong to-morrow, are perliaps 
not the best test of fitness for office. One who 
cannot be trusted without pledges, [i. e. without 
opinions,] cannot be confided in merely on ae. 
count of them.’ General Taylor never surrey. 
ders. General Taylor asks no favors, and shrinks 
from no responsibility. General Taylor eats fat 
meat on a piece of cold corn bread, and cuts it with 
a Barlow knife, as Mr. Crittenden says. A little 
more grape, Captain Bragg! Palo Alto, Resaca 
de la Palma, Monterey, and Buena Vista!” [A 
laugh. ] 

One of the cardinal articles of faith taught now 
in the new edition of the Whig catechism, is, that 
‘‘ General Taylor never surrenders.”? [is yijj. 
tary history proves this to be true; but when you 
consider General Taylor as a politician, it has no 
foundation in fact. He has repeatedly asserted 
that— 

*“ In no case can I permit myself to be the candidate of any 
party, or yield myself to party schemes.” ‘J shall offer no 
active opposition to the use of my name in connection with 
this responsible office, [the Chief Magistiacy, ]as long as tiey 
continue to use it thus, independent of party distinctions,» 
‘* But, in being thus nominated, I must insist on the eon- 
dition—and my position on this pointis immutable—that [ 
shall not be brought forward by them as the candidate of 
their party, or considered as the exponent of their party doc- 
trines.” “*[ do not design to withdraw my name if Mr. Clay 
be the nominee of the Whig National Convention.» * * + 
“It has not been my intention, at any moment, to change 
my position, or to withdraw my name from the canvass, who- 
ever may be the nominee of the National Convention, eitier 
of the Whig or Democratic party.” 

Look on this picture. Now, on this: the Con- 
vention which convened in Philadelphia, in June 
last, was undoubtedly a party assemblage, com- 
posed of Whigs, and Whigs only. The object of 
the’meeting was to select a standard-bearer of their 
party, and a great representative of their party 
faith. General Taylor appears before that Con- 
vention, and, through the delegates from his own 
State, solicits the nomination; and, in order to 

, , 
obtain it, authorizes them to make the following 
statements: ‘ 

«¢ On behalf of the delegation of Louisiana, I will further 
state, that General Taylor desires it to be understood, that, 
in his opinion, his friends who come into this Convention 
are bound to abide by its decision, and to sustain the noin- 
inee ‘heart and soul;’ that General Taylor recognizes in 
his friends in this Convention those who have the right to 


withdraw his name, and will cheerfully acquiesce in such 
withdrawal.” 


“ General Taylor, we are also authorized to say, will hail 
with entire satisfaction the nomination by the Convention 
of any other than himself; being persuaded that the welfure 
of our country requires a change of men and measures, in 
order to arrest the downward tendency of our national affairs.” 

Here is a complete, absolute, unconditional sur- 
render. Alas, poor human nature! As the Psalmist 
says, ‘there is none perfect; no, not one.”” Long 
had General Taylor resisted every approach man- 
fully and boldly, maintaining his independence of 
both parties; indignantly scouting the very idea of 
becoming the instrument, the tool of any set of 
men, to effect their party schemes. He said, in 
effect, ‘Is thy servant a dog that he shall do this 
thing!” And yet, how is it? This chieftain, who 
had put Arista and his hosts to flight, who forced 
Ampudia to beg for quarters, and had scattered the 
mighty legions of Santa Anna, bows himself, and 
makes an unconditional surrender of himself and 
his conscience to King Caucus. To his puissant 
majesty he says: ** You believe ‘the welfare of 
‘our country requires‘a change of men and meas- 
‘ures, in order to avert the downward tendency 
‘of our national affairs:’ so do I. Now, make 
me your captain, and the men are changed, and 
the measures shall be. These Locofocos, who 
have been fattening out of the public crib, shall be 
beheaded, and true and loyal subjects of your 
highness shall be provided for. This abominable 
Democratic tariff of 1846, which is depriving 8° 
many of your faithful friends, the manufacturers, 
of the rightfal profits upon their capital, and under 
which our sugar planters cannot make more than 
twice as much as the cotton growers, with the same 
labor, must be changed, to avert the downward 
tendency of the ae This independent treas- 
ury, which f always thought was a kind of a two- 
legged treasury, is keeping your most reliable sup- 
porters, the banks, out of the rich shavings they 
could make by the use of the public money; "™ 
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Marcy, 1 said that this Government ought to take 
ix or seven States from Mexico, and hold them; 
put since I see that the Locofoco candidate, Gen- 


eral Cass, thinks this country might swallow the | 


whole of Mexico and not be materially damaged, 
he has So far outdone me, I take that back, and 
cay, in the language of the great Washington: 


‘Why should we quit our own, to stand on for- | 


eign ground?’ And therefore, like you, O King 
Caucus, | am for taking no land at all.” 

Now, General Taylor had not the face, in view 
of all he had said, to make this speech in proper 
rson, but he appointed commissioners to do so, 
and when it was done, King Caucus took the 
whole matter under advisement: ‘* Mr. Clayisa 
creat man, and a man of principle, but, unfortu- 
jately, his principles are too well known, 
risk a battle under that leader, his whereabouts is 
so well known we shall surely be vanquished, and 
all of our hopes of office will fail. | 
Taylor is not openly committed. When asked, 


If we | 


Sut General | 


What are his principles? we can reply, Did he not | 


fight for his country!’ When charged with giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy, we can say: Yes, 
Old Zack did give them aid and comfort with a 
vengeance! When asked, What measures will he 
recommend? we can answer: A little more grape, 
Captain Bragg! Thus we can effect by indirec- 
tion, what we cannot do directly. As we have 
forced him to surrender before he starts, it is very 
certain we can guide him after the reins of power 
are placed in his hands.”? And thus King Caucus 
decreed General Taylor should be the captain. 

I shall oppose the election of General Taylor, 
because, having never declared his principles, his 
supposed availability is based upon the hypothesis, 
that the pores, unable to detect the game of de- 
ception by which no principles are made to fit 
every man’s principles, will be influenced in their 
action solely by an admiration for military ex- 
ploits. I humbly conceive an appeal is made to 
the passions, Sot wet to the understandings of the 
voters. An election carried by such influences, 
degrades our countrymen, and reflects dishonor 
upon our free republican institutions. 


I shall oppose the election of General Taylor, be- | 


cause he belongs to the standing army; that branch 
of service from which have proceeded those men 
who have overturned all preceding republics, and 
were so much dreaded by our ancestors. He now 
wears his epaulets upon his shoulders, and girdsa 
sword to his side, and is, at this moment, in com- 
mand of a strong force, subject to his order. I 
have no objection to men who have won military 
distinction—such a man as Washington was, or 
Jackson, or Harrison. But these men were taken 
from private life, at the time they were run for the 
Presidency; they had no banded legions to make 
their elevation dangerous to liberty. 

After Washington had evinced military talent in 
the Indian wars, while yet a young man he returned 
to private life, and there remained for seventeen 
years, till he was sent by his own State to the first 


Congress which assembled in the United States, | 


before they were yet independent. While a mem- 
ber of Congress, he was elected commander-in- 
chief of the American army; he remained in com- 
mand only so long as the war lasted, and then re- 
signed his commission and retired to private life, 
where he remained until he was elected 4 delegate 
to the Convention which formed the Federal Con- 
stitution. Ofthat body he was the President, and, 
therefore, had as much civil as military experience 
when he was elected the first President after the 
adoption of the present Constitution. He was first 
in peace as well as first in war. He was a citi- 
zen-soldier; and great as was his worth and purity, 
I do not believe our jealous forefathers would have 
called him to the Presidential chair with a sword 
in his hand. 

Jackson, too, was a citizen-soldier. When war’s 
alarms first aroused the patriotism of the country, 
he threw aside his law books, and shouldered his 
musket. ‘The peace of his country having been 
Won, he again resumed the duties of kis profession: 
he had been lawyer, judge, Senator of the United 
States, member of the convention which formed the 
constitution of the State of Tennessee, and Gov- 
enor of a Territory, and his civil experience had 
been far greater than his military. 

Harrison had been, at an early day, connected 
with the army of the United States; but he remained 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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ist be stricken from the statute-book. It is | in the army but a shorttime: he had also been the 
sue, O King Caucus, when I was vexed with Mr. || Governor of a Territory, delegate to Congress, 


Senator of the United States, a negotiator of many 
Indian treaties, minister at a foreign court, and, 
finally, clerk of the court of common pleas in 
Ohio. He was a civilian; in the opinion of his 
friends, an orator, a classical scholar, an elegant 
writer; but he, too, was a citizen-soldier. 

General Cass is also a citizen-soldier; he has been 
United States marshal. When the wild blast of war 
swept over the Northwest, he abandoned his private 
business, and volunteered to fight the battles of his 
country; and after good service, and after he had 
been promoted to the office of brigadier general by 
Mr. Madison, he was appointed and served with 
distinguished ability as Governor of a territory, as 
negotiator of many important Indian treaties, ac- 
companied with great hazard, as Secretary of War, 
as minister at a foreign court, and finally, Senator 
of the United States, where his nomination found 
him, and he immediately retired to private life. 

General Taylor, however, has no experience but 
in arms, and he is the first man in the whole his- 
tory of the Government, without any civil experi- 
ence, who has aspired to the highest civil office 
in the world. Others may do as they will, but as 
for me and mine, we will resist this untried ex- 
periment. 

If I had another hour, I would proceed with 
these reasons, because they could be greatly mul- 
tiplied; but I discover the sands of my hour are 
fast wasting away. 


When | cast my eye over the map of the world, | 


and compare our happy country with the benighted 


condition of uncivilized nations, and the troubled | 


state of civilized Europe, I feel proud of that bright 
flag which floats from the dome of your Capitol, 
and under whose protection we sit and deliberate 
in safety. 
lofty feeling—with all that elevates, adorns, enno- 
bles, and dignifies man. It is emblematical of the 
onward and upward progress of our great Confed- 


eracy. It sheds its light and power over ‘the land | 


of the free and the home of the brave.’’ It spreads 
its ample folds from ocean to ocean. 
to every port. 


it proudly waved from the lofty capital of Mexico. 


An expensive war has been waged till we have con- | 


quered a glorious peace, without deranging the busi- 


ness operations of the country, and withouta single | 


financial panic. All the arts of peace haveadvanced, 


and become more perfect and useful. Improvements | 


in our internal communication have kept up their 
onward progress; railroads have lengthened out 
their serpentine tracks, and grappled and cemented 
the bonds of our Union. 
our telegraphic wires, and friends a thousand miles 


apart hold converse with each other, as though face | 
Our people are contented, thriving, indus- | 


to face. 
trious, cheerful, prosperous, and happy. 

What were the great measures which stimulated 
and secured this result? The wise, just, equal 


tariff of 1846, and the abandonment of the banking | 


system, and the return to a constitutional currency, 


and the preservation of the integrity of the rights | 
of the States, by abstaining from the exercise of | 


any power not clearly conferred by the Constitu- 
tion. 
Under such circumstances, the people ask for no 


change. The people want no change of measures; | 


they do not believe, with General Taylor, ‘a change 
of men and measures necessary to arrest the down- 


ward tendency of our national affairs.” They will | 
maintain the ascendency of those measures, for | 
the establishment of which they have so long | 
struggled; and the ides of November will prove | 
their attachment to those men who have been so | 
faithful and efficient in carrying out their high be- | 
It is impossible they should build up 8o | 
splendid an edifice, and, ee after enter- | 

ruits of their | 


hests. 


ing into the full enjoyment of the 
labor, they should turn, and, with ruthless hands, 
raze this magnificent structure totheground. Mobs 
may be fickle; but my confidence is unwavering, 
that intelligent freemen will stand firm, unflinching, 
and unmoved; and the result of the pending elec- 
tion will eventuate to the honor, glory, and perpe- 
tuity of our institutions. 

Mr. BARROW said: As I was accidentally ab- 
sent yesterday, Mr. Speaker, when the vote was 
taken by which the civil and diplomatic bill was 
rejected, | have a desire to make a few remarks 


It is associated with every high and | 


Under it, our | 
ships plough every sea, and our commerce reaches | 
Under it, but lately, our army has | 
marched in triumph, from victory to victory, until | 


Lightning flashes along || 
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upon the motion for a reconside ration now pending; 
and as T have troubled the House but rarely during 
the session, I hope this desire will not be deemed 
unreasonable. I shall endeavor to compress what 

I have to say into one-half the time allotted to me 

by a rule of the House. 

“Had I been present, I should have voted for the 
bill, although a favorite amendment—that for the 
repair of the dam in the Ohio river, at Cumberland 
Island—was rejected in Committee of the Whole. 
I had cherished the hope, sir, that my amendment 
would be adopted, as, apart from its great import- 
ance to the internal commerce of the valley of the 
Mississippi, [ had long since discovered that a 
large portion of the Democratic party in this House 
entertained no “ constitutional scruples” as to the 
power of the General Government to remove ob- 
structions from rivers and harbors, This hope, 
too, was increased by the fact, that the amendment 
was similar to the clause in the bill, as reported by 
the Committee of Ways and Means, by which an 
appropriation was made for the Savannah river, 
and that it could be sustained by kindred argu- 
ments. The dam in the Ohio river—which, in its 
present dilapidated condition, has become an ob- 
struction to navigation—was placed there by the 
Government nearly fifteen years ago, under the 
administration, too, of General Jackson, a strict 

|| constructionist and an anti-internal improvement 
/man, in the opinion of those of the present day 
| who seek to strengthen their own unstable posi- 
tion by the use of a great name. It was never en- 
tirely completed, and within a year or two past, it 
has been so much injured by high floods and other 
causes, that it has become dangerous to boats passing 
/up or down, while the depth of the channel on the 
opposite side of the island has been considerably 
lessened, It is certainly, therefore, an obstruction, 
created by the Government, and which they are 
bound to abate, either by repairing or removing it. 
If they will not do the first, let them do the last, 
/and thus place the navigation of this great river in 
the same condition in which it was before the pas- 
sage of the act of 1833. ‘To destroy, to be sure, 
would be much more expensive than to build up; 
but this may not be considered by the “ progres- 
sive’ portion of the Democracy as a sufficient 
argument to overcome their ‘ constitutional”? ob- 
|| jections. 

I should have taken these and other grounds, 
Mr. Speaker, in support of my amendment, could 
I have had the opportunity of addressing the Com- 
mittee of the Whole or the House upon it. It 
was rejected, and though, I thought, unreasonably, 
I did not choose to vote against a similar appropri- 
ation for the Savannah river, as I considered it 

roper and necessary, and as [ trust I shall never 
Sa found legislating from feelings of disappoint- 
ment or spite, or from sectional considerations, 

Let us now approach the more general and im- 
portant points of the subject before us. , 

A strange spectacle has been presented in this 
House during the present session. It has been 
ordinarily the case in the history of parties in this 
country, that those who professed to coincide in 
opinion with an existing Administration were found 
ready to support its recommendations, and that 
those who were considered the opposition were not 
| depended upon, or looked to, as the means by 
which these recommendations would be passed. 


But what have we seen in this House? A large 
portion, if not a majority, of the Democratic party 
arrayed in opposition to the recommendations of 
an Administration which they aided to bring into 
power, and of which, on occasions when they be- 
lieve political capital may be made, they are still 
willing to profess to be the ardent supporters. Re- 
fer to the naval and other appropriation bills of the 
present session, and you will find a large number 
of the names of gentlemen on the opposite side of 
the Chamber regorded in the negative. What will 

ou find in reférence to the course of the Whigs? 

hat they have stood up like patriots, and sus- 
tained, almost to a man, the measures necessary to 
carry on the Government, even though they were 
recommended by an Administration for which they 
had but little cause to entertain either affection or 
] respect. The course of our opponents is the high- 
| est compliment that could have been paid to the 
| Whigs. They would not have ventured to vote 
| to withhold the necessary supplies, had they not 
|| believed that this side of the House would not 
} permit a factious or disorganizing spirit to inter- 


Let 





} fere with the duty of legislators and patriots. 
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them play the demagogue as they might, they 
knew that the Whig party would not sacrifice or 
disregard the interests of the country, and that 
they woukd be ready to sustain the recommenda- 
tions even of this Administration, when they 
thought those interests demanded it. How loudly 
does this conduct of our opponents speak in favor 
of the conservatism and liberality of the Whig 
party! : 

I arm reminded, Mr. Speaker, by my friend from 
North Carolina [Mr. Barnincer) of another fact. 
The Whigs have been denounced upon this floor, 
and throughout the country, as ‘*traitors,’’ because 
they were not ready to vote for everything the 
Executive demanded, to carry on his schemes of 
conquest; and because, among other things, they 
refused to place ten additional regiments at his con- 
trol, whenever y breeze from Mexico bore the glad 
tidings of the prospect of peace. Yes; even then, 
because they were unwilling to increase, unneces- 
rarily, the expenditures of the Government, and 
especially to swell the already overshadowing and 
corrupung patronage of the executive, they were 
accused of ‘moral treason.’’ Now, however, 
when appropriations are needed for domestic in- 
terests, and for carrying on our Government as it | 
already exists—when something is asked for the 
purpose of maintaming peace, by increasing the 
means of friendly intercommunication with other 
nations, or for strengthening those fortifications 
which have been erected at home for defence 
against foreign aggression or invasion, we find 
many of these self-styled patriots, these devoted 
and untiring promoters of the honor and glory of 
their country, manfully uttering an indignant No, 
and leaving the support of the recommendations 
of their own Administration to the derided and 
slandered Whigs! Is this consistency? Can the 
Democrats in this Hlouse, who have acted in this 
manner, justify themselves before the country ? 
Where will the people hereafter look for patriot- 
ism and Jiberalty—tor broad and impartial legis- 
lation? Let the course of the two parties in this 
House, during the present session, furnish the 
reply. 

I: may not be inappropriate, Mr. Speaker, to 
inquire into the motives of such conduct. I shall 
do so with all proper respect, but at the same time 
with candor and fearlessness. 

1 weil recollect having listened with considerable 
interest, a few months ago, to the speech of a dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. | 
Wessrer,]} delivered in his place in the Senate. 
Amongst other things, he predicted what would be 
the result of the nomination at Baltimore, so far as 
Mr. Polk was concerned; how that, after the 22d 
May, he—now so much courted and flattered— | 
would sink to the level of other men, forgotten or | 
disregarded, while the apotheosis which had been 
promised to him would be reserved for the fortu- 
nate nominee, whether he were a novus homo, who 
might, be selected because he was unknown out of 
his own county or village, or the hackneyed poli- 
tician who had occupied different positions on the | 
same question, or had been * everything by turns, 
and nothing long.” He depicted, in graphicterms, 
the prominent traits in the character of the Demo- 
crats of our time, and most happily hit them off 
when he said that they were unlike the sunflower 
—they would never be found ready to 

“Turn to their god when he sets 

The same look which (they) gave when he rose.” 
How completely has this prediction been verified ! 
We find the same men, or many of them, voting 
against the recommendations of the Administra- 
tion, in the last year of its existence, whose very 
slightest behest they were willing to ratify when it 
was first installed in power—men now withhold- 
ing their support from important appropriation 
bills suggested by this same Administration, who 
did not hesitate to vote for the establishment of the 
rank of Lieutenant General, and the granting of 
three millions to buy the peace from Santa Anna 
which Was to be so easily and so gloriously con- 

uered ! They now avert their eyes from James 

: Polk, either in indifference or disgust, and fix 
them, in fond adulation, upon their future idol— 
the nominee of the Baltimore Convention ! 

Another motive may be attributed to these gen- 
tlemen. A Presidential contest is approaching— 
a contest in which it is believed by many far-seeing 
Democrats that their candidate will come out 
** second best.’’ It is important for them, there- 
fore, that every point of advantage should be! 
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seized, and that they should increase their capital 
by fictitious additions. They will go before the 
people and endeavor to show that the Whigs have 
been wastefully extravagant; that they have been 
ready to vote for any and every appropriation. 
They will talk piteously of the manner in which 
the hard earnings of the poor have been squan- 
dered by the * Federal-Mexican Whigs,” and will 
point to the Journals to furnish evidence of their 
own economy and thriftiness! But they will be 


met everywhere, and when all the facts are spread | 


before a just and intelligent people, the result may 
be safely anticipated. 

Another strange spectacle, Mr. Speaker, has 
been presented upon this floor. A large number 
of the Democratic party believe in the consttu- 
tionality and necessity of internal improvements— 
how many I will not venture to specify; but | 
shall not be far from the mark when I say about 
one-third. ‘Twenty-five of them voted for the first 
of the series of resolutions reported by the Com- 
mittee of Commerce, the other day, in favor of a 
judicious system of internal improvements, and | 
have no doubt, from what | have seen during this 
session, that others are of the same way of think- 
ing. Well, sir, what did we find when the civil 
and diplomatic bill was upon its final passage? 
Only eleven of this number were ready to adhere to 
the position they had previously occupied by 
voting for a bill containing an appropriation of 
$50,000 for the Savannah river. 
ether in the negative or in—the vocative. 

W hat could have been the reason forthe conduct 
of these gentlemen? Either that this item was in- 
appropriately inserted, or that they knew that the 
President’s veto would be applied if it were re- 
tained in the bill. 
points for a few moments. 

I would ask the Speaker of this House, and 
others who have been here longer than he, if they 
have not, on repeated occasions, in the course of 
their legislative career, found items inserted in dif- 
ferent bills to which they were less appropriate 


than this item is to the bill which was rejected yes- | 


terday? Though my own experience here is short, 
1 have been in the habit for years of looking close- 


ly into the proceedings of Congress, and I may | 


safely say that | have often discovered amendments 


| to bills of various descriptions less germane, less 


in place, than this small appropriation for clearing 


| out obstructions in an important river, and thus 


| must often be the case. 


improving our internal commerce, can be deemed 
in a bill providing for the civil and diplomatic ex- 
penditures of the Government. In the present 
crowded state of our legislation, Mr. Speaker, this 
The business before us of 
a public and private character has greatly increased 
within a few years past, and is increasing every 
day, and many matters of great importance will be 
postponed from session to session, and probably 


| forever, if we await the passage of a separate bill 


| allowed the precedence in this House. 
this general consideration, however, which must | 


| Instances presented to us during this debate where | 
amendments were inserted in general appropriation | 


| river in the rejected civil and diplomatic bill. 


for each, or refuse to take advantage of the oppor- | 


tunity that may be offered to bring them in, by 
way of amendments to such bills as are usually 
Besides 


forcibly strike every one, we have had two or more 


bills, at previous sessions of Congress, and by 
Democratic votes, too, without hesitation or ques- 
tion, which were as much, or more, out of place 
than the proposed appropriation for the Savannah 
Pre- 
cedent and necessity may both, therefore, be ad- 
duced to justify the insertion of this section; and I 


cannot believe that our Democratic friends would | 


disregard both, unless some other motive, some 
more powerful influence, was at work upon them 


| than the mere apprehension that they were doing 
| Wrong to insert an appropriation for internal im- 


provements, to which sr of them are not op- 
posed, in a general bill of this description. 


We can have no difficulty, Mr. Speaker, in dis- | 
_ covering what this controlling motive is. 
been disclosed upon this floor with but little deli- | 
cacy and without much respect for the dignity and | 


It has 


independence of this House. The President of 
the United States will veto this bill if this obnox- 
ious clause is retained, and we ought, therefore, to 
pass the bill without it! This is the tenor if not 


the very words of assurances or threats which 
have been made here with a view of influencing 
the representatives of the people, and of bringing 


The others were | 


Let us examine each of these || 











them, subservient and cringing, to the footstoo! of 
| the Executive. For one, | spurn such an infly- 

ence, and utterly deny that the intentions or wishes 

of the President should have the slightest effec; 
/upon our conduct here. Our Constitution ang 
| earlier annals plainly show that the legislative de. 
| partment was intended to be entirely independent 
_of the Executive. The former, in fact, declares. 
| in so many words, that the legislative powers of 
| the Government shall be vested in the Senate and 
| House of Representatives, while it points out the 

separate and peculiar duties of the Executive. 
|, Notwithstanding this strongly-marked Separation, 

however, the doctrines broached within the last 
| fifteen years, and sustained at no time with more 
| boldness than during the present Administration. 

in reference tu the power and prerogative of the 


ter, and should arrest the attention of the most 
thoughtless or confiding. Notonly has the actual 
veto been frequently thrust into this Hall and made 
to play the part of the executioner of the interests 
and wishes of the people, but it is now held up to 
us in advance, and we are called upon to shape 
our measures, if we would avoid its blizhtine 
presence again, so as to meet the views or scruples 
of our good lord and master, the President. We 
are told, in effect, that we would save much breath 
and much time if we would ascertain beforehand, 
| by whatever means we may, whether this or that 
bill will not be so tainted by some amend ment or sec- 
| tion, deemed by us to be proper and important, and 
| not at all unfragrant, as to smell rank in the del: 

cate nostrils of the Executive, and thus produce 
the rejection of the whole measure. The Presi- 
dent is made, not only a part of the legislative 
| power, but he becomes, in fact, the Congress of 
| the United States, making what laws he pleases, 
/and bending the coérdinate branches of the Gov- 
| ernment—which were intended as checks and bal- 
ances—as well as the interests of the people, to his 
supreme will and pleasure. Why, sir, if these 
doctrines prevail, our boasted institutions would 
be much less acceptable to a freeman than those 
which it was the object of our Revolution to throw 
off. Our Government would become a despotism 
of the worst sort, because, in the midst of party 
excitement and with Democratic professions in its 
| mouth, it would always be able to gather the de- 
ceived and the corrupt to its support. Ina real 
despotism, such as Turkey presents, or which 
prevails to a great extent in Russia, we should 
make no struggle, and our very submission would 
ensure our safety, by securing the few privileges 
we might possess, while by a Government claiming 
to be Democratic—to be constantly alive to the 
rights and interests of the people—the very effort 
to resist its oppressions and expose its duplicity 
would be denounced as ‘* moral treason,” inces- 
sant appeals being made the meanwhile to the 
'| prejudices and passions of those who feared no 
danger to their liberties, because they would be- 
| lieve that they had uniformly enjoyed them with- 
| out unjust control or illegal limitation. 

The encroachments of the Executive, Mr. Speak- 
er, upon the privileges and rights of Congress and 
of the people, whose opinions it was intended to 
embody and express, have always furnished 
| grounds of apprehension to real patriots, or to those 
who professed to be so, from the commencement 
of our Government. Many of the sages of the era 
of the formation of our Constitution, with a fore- 
sight almost superhuman, foreshadowed, in elo- 
quent terms, the dangers that might result from 
the power bestowed upon the Executive. Men of 
more recent date, but hardly less distinguished, 
have also raised their warning voice against the 
encroachments of this department. Andrew Jack- 
sor and Thomas H. Benton—arcades ambo, with 
the Democracy—were found, some twenty years 
ago, in the ranks of those who resisted the increase 
of Executive power, and sought to control the ex- 
penditures of the Government and the improper 
exercise of its patronage. I need not recall the 
recollection of this House to the celebrated “ East 
Room” letter—that is a musty document, and has 
been long since sent to the tomb of the Capulets, 
disappointed and unaneled—a document of which 
its distinguished author, the embryo Pees 
general, has since repented no doubt in sackcloth 
/and ashes. But, sir, I will recall one of the recol- 
“lections of my own youth—a recollection which : 
1 intimately associated with the most celebrated © 
‘| the two names I have mentioned. Amongst the 





President, have been of the most startling charac- 
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most important political tenets which I was taught, 
«ir, when I was just entering upon the threshold 
of manhood, was that inculeated by Andrew Jack- 
con, that the power of the Executive of this nation 
«had increased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished.”” You may not have forgotten—I have 
not—his famous letter to the Legislature of Ten- 
nessee, when he resigned his seat in the Senate of the | 
United States—having been renominated asa candi- 
date for the Presidency—in which he not only advo- 
sates the election of the Chief Magistrate directly 
bythe people, as a means of preventing “ bargain, 
intrigue, and corruption,’ but recommends an 
amendment of the Constitution, by which members 
of Congress shall be prevented from recéiving office 
from the Executive for two years, I believe, after 
their term of service shall have expired. And what 
was the reason of this last recommendation? The 
purport of his argument, though not the words, | 
was, that the Executive had coiled itself like an 
anaconda around the two Houses of Conzress, and | 
was able either to crush them to death or to force 
them to comply with its wishes. This letter was 
one of the articles of our faith in Tennessee, Mr. | 
Speaker, when, in that noble State, we were all 
Jackson men. But, in after times, when the * old 
Hero”’ ceased to be, in the words of the lamented 
Crockett, a Jackson man himself, we left him, and 
under other leaders still advocated the doctrines 
which we had learned from his venerated lips. 
In contending, then, sir, against the proposed 
mode of exercising Executive influence in this | 
House, I am not inconsistent, but | am only car- 
rying out the lessons which I was taught in the 
old Jackson school. I consider that it would not 
only show an absence of rer self-respect and 
dignity, but that it would be an indelible disgrace 
to the Representatives of the people—a people yet 
free—to stop for a single moment to inquire what 
were the wishes of the Executive, or what he in- 
tended to do, in reference to any matter which may 
be proposed for our decision. We are an inde- 
pendent branch of this Government; we are, more | 
than any other portion of it, the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people; we come fresh from them, 
and every two years return our authority into | 
their hands, and we ought, therefore, to know 
more of their intentions and desires, and to be con- 
sidered more willing and able to carry them into 
effect, than any other branch of this Government. 
If there is to be instruction or dictation anywhere, 
it should be sent from us to the President, and not 
from the President to us. He delights to call him- 
self the servant of the people. hy should he 
seek to be the master of their immediate represent- 
atives? Sir, I consider, that from our position and 
our commission, we are higher than the Execu- 
live, if any branch of this Government is higher 
than another; and, as a representative of a por- 
tion of the free people of Tennessee, I would scorn 
to kneel down before him and say, in humble sup- 
pain, ‘May it please your Majesty, what 
aws shall we, your humble and faithful commons, 
enact that will obtain your royal approval?’ Sir, | 
I feel the blood of a freeman rushing more hotly 
through my veins at the very thought. I feel that 
1 should dishonor the memory and actions of the | 
fathers of the Revolution, if at this early day—_ 
only something more than half a century removed || 
from the period of their lavors—I should thus con- 
sent to approach a coérdinate branch of this Gov- | 
ernment, and lay the rights and privileges of the 
people at its feet. Little did they think that any 
portion of their descendants who might have the 
honor of seats upon this floor would, in so short 
a ime from the consummation of their noble work, | 
condescend to await the behest of the Executive 
before they could make up their own minds upon || 
any measure of public policy! 
We should legislate in this Hall, Mr. Speaker, | 
Without seeking to ascertain the opinions of any | 
man or body out of it, except the great body of || 
ihe people. “Let me ask you a question. Do we || 
await the action or wishes of the Senate—a por- | 
ion of the Government which is more immediately | 
Connected with us than the President—before we | 
arrive at a decision upon measures which may be | 
Proposed to us? Do they come to us, on the other 
and, and seek to know what are our opinions, | 
fore they introduce or pass upon any measure 
ofgeneral interest? Were they to doso, I should | 
¢ ready to commit them to that fate to which a | 
distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Hanne- | 
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| legislation in this Hall. 


abandon the line of 54° 4U’ in the Oregon contro- 
versy—‘* a depth of infamy from which the hand 
of resurrection would never raise them.’’ Let us 
look at the course of the Senate on the great ques- 


| ton which is now before them—the slavery com- 
| promise. 
| take charge of this question, did they wait to 


When a committee was appointed to 


know what might be our opinions upon the sub- 
ject?) No, sir; they went to work like men and 
Senators, guided by their own opinions, as an in- 
dependent branch of the Government, and seeking 
to give effect to the dictates of their own judgments 
and their own counsels, and to settle a question 
which may be almost considered as big with the 
fate of Rome itself. I will say, Mr. Speaker, in 


| passing, that I am inclined to give my support to 


the proposition which they have introduced in the 


| Senate, not only because | am exceedingly anxious 


to bring this vexed question to an amicable adjust- 


| ment, but because I have much confidence in the 


prudence and wisdom of the distinguished men 
who compose the committee. I shall reserve to 
myself, however, the right to investigate the sub- 
ject, and to take such a course as my own judg- 
ment shall suggest. 


NAL GLOBE. 


We should legislate in this Hall, I repeat, Mr. | 
‘ 
Speaker, upon our own opinions and judgment, | 


and our own ideas of the rights of the people and 
the provisions of the Constitution. When any 


measure is proposed, it becomes us not to inquire || consider, which I have no doubt will prevail. I 


or argue here in our places either whether the Pres- | 


ident or the Senate may be in favor of it, but whether | 
itis proper and right in itself, and calculated to | 
promote the interests of the country. Let this be | 


always our course, and we need never fear to stand 
before our constituents, though we should differ in 


opinion with the President or the Senate, or both. | 
There might be reason and propriety in members of | 


this House seeking to interchange opinions, in pri- 
vate intercourse, with those belonging to the other, 
as, together, they constitute the legislative depart- 


ment of the Government; and it is very natural, | 


too, that the opinions of our colleagues there, being || 


generally men of experience and character, should 


have weight in the formation of our opinions. But, | 
while such might be the case, there would be a | 


|| universal burst of indignation here, were the sup- 


porters or Opponents of any measure to seek to 


deter us from voting according to our own judg- | 


ments, by announcing or intimating that the Senate 
would certainly undo or nullify our work, and that 
we were, therefore, expending our time to no effect. 


How much more loudly and indignantly ought we | 


to raise our voices against the position assumed, 


either directly or indirectly, on the other side, in | 
reference to the probable, nay, almost certain, | 


exercise of the veto power by the President, if we 


oo in retaining an obnoxious section in this 


ill! In assuming this position, these gentlemen 
may believe that they are taking Democratic 
ground—that they are acting in conformity with 


the spirit and letter of a free Constitution—that | 
they are guarding the independence of this House | 


and the rights of the people; but [ cannot, for my || 


life, bring myself to the same conclusion; I cannot | 


but think that the effect of their course, if they 
succeed, will be to destroy the strongest bulwark 
which is vet left to us against the encroachments 
of the President, and to produce a combination of 
functions, of a distinct and independent character, 
in the Executive, already become fearfully power- 
ful from its station and its patronage. 

Whatever others may do, Mr. Speaker, I shall 


not wait to learn whether the President will veto | 


this bill because the appropriation for the Savan- 

nah river may be retained; and the threats of such 

a result will have no influence upon my conduct. 
Mr. MEADE here asked the gentleman from 


| Tennessee if in his opinion the President ought to 


veto the bill, should he think it contained uncon- 
stitutional propositions ? 
Mr. BARROW. Certainly; but that is not the 


question here. I contend that we have no right to | 
know, or even to inquire beforehand, what the | 
President may deem constitutional or otherwise, | 


or what may be his course in reference to any par- 
ticular measure which ma 


after rests with himself, for which he alone, and 
not we, will be responsible. It may be that there 
is something in the proposed appropriation which 
may give it a different character, in his estimation, 
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previously vetoed. The fact that the obstructions 
in the Savannah river were placed there by the 
Confederation, and with the intention of preventing 
the approach of a hostile fleet to a flourishing 
southern city, may furnish him with a good or 
plausible reason or excuse for giving his assent te 
a bill containing provisions for the support of the 
civil and diplomatic portions of our Government, 
and of course for the payment of his own, and the 
salaries of his Cabinet. Other reasons may influ- 
ence his course, or he may even have the manli- 
ness to acknowledge a change of opinion upon this 
great subject, in which the people feel so deep an 
interest. At ail events, it is not our business or 
our duty to forego our own opinions, or surrender 
our rights, because he may, possibly or probably, 
apply that kingly prerogative, which he is so fond 
of using, to smother a measure of interest and im- 
portance, which a majority of this House may 
deem proper and constitutional. Let him act as 
| he pleases; let him veto the bill, and thus, to use 
the words of gentlemen on the other side, ** stop 
the wheels of Government,’’ 1, for one, humble 
and undistinguished as I am, will be ready to meet 
the issue; to go before the people as the advocate 
of the independence and dignity of their represent- 
'atives against the dictation or interference of the 

Executive department. 
I shall vote, Mr. Speaker, for the motion to re- 


shall then oppose any effort that may be made 
to strike out the ‘* objectionable”’ section. The bill 
will most probably pass the House with this sec- 
tion in it. It will then go to the Senate, and should 
| it be passed there, will be sent to the President. 
According to the predictions or threats of some of 
his friends, it will be returned to this House with 
his objections. The effort will probably be made 
to pass it over his head by the requisite two-thirds 
vote, and should that effort fail, it will then become 
| our duty to determine what further steps the inter- 
ests of the country may require us to take. 

This is the simple and direct course, sir, which 
the Constitution points out, and which it becomes 
us as the representatives of the people to pursue, 
without being stopped, or turned aside, for a mo- 
| ment, by the apprehension or the threat that our 
labors may be rendered fruitless by the will and 
power of one man, who, though President, is not 
yet thank God, an absolute king. Whatever may 

e his conduct, let us do our duty, and trust the 
result to the verdict of those to whom he is ame- 
nable, as well as ourselves—a free and intelligent 
people; who, be their political predilections what 
they may, can never consent to approve Executive 
encroachment or usurpation. 

Mr. EVANS, of Maryland, then moved the 
previous question, and there was a second. 

Mr. COCKE moved an adjournment. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, said he should insist on 
the yeas and nays if that motion was persisted in, 
for this was the only day on which a motion could 
be made to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was ordered to be engrossed. Let the vote on the 
passage of the bill be reconsidered, and then let a 
motion be made to reconsider the engrossment, and 
then the House could adjourn. 

Mr. COCKE said he had no intention to do any- 
thing that would create embarrassment, and there- 
fore he withdrew his motion to adjourn. | 

The question was then taken on the motion to 
sauna the vote by which the bill was rejected, 
and it was agreed to. ; 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, was now recognized by 
the Chair. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved a reconsideration 
| of the vote by which the bill was ordered to be 
| engrossed, and that the House do now adjourn. 

If the House was disposed to take the question 

now on the reconsideration, he would withdraw the 





become the subject of | 
hat he may have done || 
heretofore, we are aware of; what he may do here- | 


64] was anxious to consign Mr. Polk, should he || from the internal improvement measures he has '| ment) stated 


motion to adjourn and move the previous ques- 
tion. 

Mr. POLLOCK rose to a question of order, and 
insisted that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Coss] could not make two motions at once. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, also insisted that no 
motion could be entertained, inasmuch as he had 
the floor. 
| Mr. POLLOCK raised another point of order, 

that the motion to reconsider the engrossment 
could not now be entertained, because a like motion 
on a previous day had been laid upon the table. 

Mr. COBB (amidst much confusion and excite- 
at, on the discovery of the error, 
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which was explained two days ago, in the record- 
ing of the vote of his colleague, [Mr. Sternens,] 
when the vote on striking out the appropriation 
for the Savannoh river was changed, the Speaker 
decided that the vote ordering the engrossment was 
null and void; and therefore that the motion would 
again be put on ordering the bill to be engrossed. 

Mr. STEPHENS moved an adjournment, which 
was agreed to. 

And the House adjourne d. 


IN SENATE. 
Frivay, July 21, 1848. 

The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition 
from Amos Kendall, late Postmaster General, and 
John BE. Kendall, asking that provision may be 
made for securing the payment of a claim against 
the Western Cherokee Indians out of the money 
due by the United States to those Indians; which 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PEARCE presented a petition from Louisa 
Catharine Adams, and other heirs of Joshua John- 
son, deceased, asking the settlement of the ac- 
counts of the deceased, late consul and commercial 
agent at London, on principles of equity, and the 
payment of any balance which may be found due 
for his services; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

On motion of Mr. DICKINSON, it was 


Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be in 
structed to inquire into the propriety of giving to the volun 
teers who have served in the war with Mexico the arms 


aud secouements with Which they have performed said 
service. 


On motion of Mr. ALLEN, it was 


Resolved, That the Commitice on Printing be instructed 
to inquire and report to the Benate what extra public docu 
ments, and what number of cach, the Senate has ordered to 
be printed this session; what number of each has been 
printed and delivered, and when the remainder are likely 


to be printed and delivered, 

Mr. DIX, from the select committee to whom 
was referred the memorial of Miss Dix, reported 
a bill making a grant of public lands to the several 
States of the Union for certain purposes; which 
was read a first me. 

[This bill grants to the several States five mil- 
lions of acres, to be apportioned in the comparative 
ratio of the geographical area and the representa- 
tion of said States in the Llouse of Representatives, 
according to the census of 1850.) 

Mr. DIX gave notice that he should call up the 
bill at an early day for discussion. 


The resolution offered by Mr. Hate, calling for 
information from the Navy Department relative to 
the punishment of seamen in the United States 
vessels, was taken up and agreed to. 

‘The amendment of the House of Representatives 
to the bill authorizing the sale of a certain public 
reservation i the city of Washington, was con- 
curred in, 


NAVAL APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. ATHERTON moved that the Senate re- 


sume the consideration of the naval appropriation 
bill. 


Mr. YULEE hoped that this bill would not be || 


taken up to-day. He had several amendments 
which he had been instructed to move from the 
Commutee on Naval Affairs, which he was not 
prepared now to submit. Other amendments 
would also be offered, and it would be impossible 
to get through the bill to-day, especially as the 
Senator from Delaware had given notice of his 
intention to call up the ‘Territorial bill, after the 
morning hour, 

Mr. ATHERTON said that the very reason 
urged by the Senator against taking up the bill, 
that many amendments would be offered, ought to 
induce the Senate to take it up. The service was 
suffering through the delay of this bill. And if 


we could not get through, some of the amend- 
ments might be disposed of, 


Mr. ALLEN expressed a hope that the bill would 
be taken up, and some progress be made in it. 

Mr. CLAYTON gave notice that at twelve 
o’clock he should feel it his duty to arrest the dis- 
cussion of this bill, for the purpose of taking up 
the Territorial bill for consideration. = 

The bill was then taken up, and the question 
pending being the motion of Mr. Lewis to recon- 
sider the vote by which the amendment of Mr. 
Nives had been agreed to— 

Mr. PHELPS gave briefly some reasons which 


' progress of construction were larger, as had been 


_ country, he should no longer oppose it, although 


| much of the amendment as limited the term to five 
| yeas. 


tect it against abuses. 


| to the contractors. 


| quoted from a report of the state of the New York | 


| any advances of money in that city; and if the 
Government did not step forward with assistance, 


| the Senator from Connecticut, that the only way 


| tory of the facts connected with the establishment | 


| tons, or thereabouts, were just as useful. 


| he did not see that the Government was benefited, 


| ernment. 
/ the amendment, which he had given yesterday. 
| Hecould see many ways in which the United States 


| of the bill. 


| mode, if the Senator from Delaware would con- 


)ernment might be called on to apply them. He 


| money. 


| future contractors would be ready to avail them- | 
| follows: 


_ had recommended these advances of money. 
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'} 
would induce him to change his vote on the amend- | 
ment introduced by Mr. Nixes, in favor of which 
he had yesterday recorded his vote. Since yes- 
terday, he had understood that the vessels now in 


found necessary for the purposes of the Govern- 
ment, than had been originally contracted for. As 
this system has become the settled policy of the 


he had opposed it. | 

Mr. NILES made a few remarks in reply, in || 
which he expressed his willingness to withdraw so 
Asa friend of the system, he wished to pro- 


Mr. FOOTE vindicated the advance of the money | 


Mr. BENTON remarked on the additions re- 
cently made to our coast, and the necessity of in- 
creasing postal facilities. He thought it right to 
aid the contractors with advances, rather than |! 
encounter the risk of having incompetent vessels | 
constructed, or injurious delays interposed. He |! 


money market on Wednesday, to show that there 


was no probability that the contractors could obtain 
I y 


the steamers could not be completed. 
Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, concurred with 


to carry the system into successful operation was 
to protect itagainst abuses. He had heard no suf- 
ficient reason for the advances proposed by the bill; 
there was no pretence that the contractors could 
not raise the money; the Government had made 
no application for the money. He went into a his- 


of the Cunard line of steamers, and of the enlarge- | 
ment of the vessels, which experience proved to be 

necessary. He stated, that aithough vessels of | 
large tonnage were best calculated for war service, | 
in some particulars, for general use vessels of 1,500 
In the 
change from smaller to larger vessels, therefore, 


or that the change had been requested by the Gov- 
He would adhere to the vote in favor of || 


might lose the money if it was advanced. 
Mr. YULEE said that he felt it to be his duty | 
to make some remarks; but if it was the desire of | 
the Senator from Delaware to go on-with the ter- 
ritorial bill, he would consent to the postponement | 


Mr. KING suggested that it might be the better 


sent, for the Senator from Florida to go on with 
his remarks; so that, as the subject had already 
been discussed during the whole of yesterday, the 
quesuon on the amendment might be taken this 
morning. 

Mr. CLAYTON expressed a readiness to yield, | 
if the remarks did not take too much time. 

Mr. YULEE said he would ask for only five or 
ten minutes. He then made an explanation of the 
share which the Secretary of the Navy had in the 
enlargement of these vessels, which he had deemed 
unnecessary for any purpose to which the Gov- 


denied, authoritatively, that the Secretary of the 
Navy had ever recommended the advances of 


Mr. FOOTE asked if the Secretary withdrew 
his recommendation. 

Mr. YULEE replied in the negative. The Sec- 
retary had merely said to him that it was not such 
a course as he would have recommended. He did | 
not see that the contractors had made a hard bar- 
gain, as one of them had already sold out his con- 
tract for $50,000; and to make these advances 
would be to set a dangerous precedent, of which 


selves. 


Mr. ATHERTON insisted that the Secretary | 


Mr. DICKINSON protested against this mode | 
of orally explaining away the written opinions of 
the Secretary. Let the explanation, if any is de- 
sired, be made in writing. 

Mr. ATHERTON read an extract from the 
letter of the Secretary in order to show more dis- || 
tinctly the recommendation. | 


_* Question! question!” 


| ton, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Clarke, 


| Greene, Hale, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Lo 


accepted the amendment of Mr. 


| vie of Massachusetts, Davis of Mississi 





July 21, 


Mr. YULEE explained, amidst loud 


cries of 


The question was then taken on the question of 
reconsideration, and decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bet), —_ 


Pepin apne ; Clayto 
Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge, ena’ 


Fitzgerald, Foote, Greene, Hale, Hannegan, Youstoy Johr 
son of Loudsiana, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Phelps ok 
Spruance, Sturgeon, and Westeott—3). 7 ? 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Bradbury, Buyter Cor 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dix, Downs, Hamblin, Johnson 
of Georgia, King, Lewis, Metcalfe, Niles, Pearee, Under 
wood, Upham, Walker, and Yulee—19. . 


The question recurring on the amendment of 
Mr. Nixes, it was decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Baldwin, Bradbury, Butler, Cog. 
win, Davis of Massachusetts, Dix, Downs, Hamlin, Johy 
son of Georgia, King, Lewis, Metcalfe, Niles, Pearee, Tyr. 


| ney, Underwood, Upham, Walker, and Yulee—92, 


NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badzer, Bet], Benton 
Berrien, Breese, Bright, Clarke, Clayton, Davis of Missis’ 
sippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge, Douglas, Fitzz« rald, Foote 
Uisiana, 
Mangum, Mason, Miller, Phelps, Rusk, Sprvance, Sturgeon 
and Westcott—30. ? 

Mr. KING moved to pass over the bill infor. 
mally, but objection being made— 
Mr. KING moved to lay the bill on the table, 


| but withdrew the motion at the request of 


Mr. HANNEGAN, who suggested the propri- 


ety of finishing the navy bill before taking up the 
| territorial bill, as the funds were necessary for the 


public service. 

Mr. KING said, with the understanding that 
the territorial! bill should be discussed without inter- 
ruption after the passage of the navy bill, and that, 
if possible, this bill should be disposed of to-day, 
he would not renew his motion. 

Mr. CALHOUN suggested that the territorial 
bill should be taken up after the reading of the 


Journal, and the disposition of the morning busi- 


ness. 
Severat Senarors. Agreed. 
Mr. NILES then moved to amend the bill, but 
the amendment was negatived: Ayes 12, noes 18. 
Mr. NILES moved to amend the bill by adding 


/a proviso that nothing in the bill should be con- 
| strued as ratifying the contracts for a longer period 


than five years. 
Mr. NILES asked for the yeas and nays; which 


| were ordered. 


Mr. NILES said that this proviso did not annul! 
the contract at the end of five years, provided that 
the contract was for ten years. 

Mr. ATHERTON read an extract from the 
contract with Sloo, to show that it was an abso 
lute contract for ten years. 

The question was then taken on the amendment, 
and decided as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Borland, Corwin, Dix, Johnson of 
Georgia, Mangum, Niles, Pearce, Turney, and Walker—10. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Baldwin, 
Benton, Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dayton, Dickinson, Dodge, 
Douglas, Downs, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Hate, Hamlin, 
Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, King, Lewis, 
Mason, Metcaite, Miller, Rusk, Spruance, Sturgeon, Under- 
wood, Upham, Westcott, and Yulee—38. 

Mr. NILES moved to amend by requiring that 
the steamers from Panama to Astoria shall call at 
Santiago and San Francisco; which was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER moved to amend so as to make 


it imperative on the steamers to touch at Charles- 
/ ton; which was agreed to. 


Mr. ALLEN moved to amend by inserting & 
provision prohibiting any future contracts with 
mail steamers for carrying the mails to foreign 


countries, and asked for the yeas and nays; which 


were ordered. ‘ é 

Mr. NILES moved to amend by inserting, 
** without the previous consent of Congress. 

Mr. ATHERTON hoped the amendment of the 
Senator from Ohio would not be adopted. 

Mr. ALLEN vindicated his proposition, 8M 
ILEs as a modl- 


fication of his amendment. i 
The question was then taken, and decided as 


é d, Bright, Corwin, Da- 
YEAS—Meesrs. Allen, Bell, Borland, OT Oia, Dodge, 
Felch, Foote, Hale, Houston, Johnson of Georgia, King, 
Metcalfe, Niles, Sebastian, Spruance, Turney, Underwood, 
and Yulee—22. awin 

NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Badger, = ’ 
Berrien, Bradbury, Breese, Butler, Dayton, Dickinson, “s 
las, Downs, Fitzgerald, Hamlin, Hannegan, og 
Louisiana, Lewis, Mangum, Mason, Miller, Rusk, 
geon, Upham, and Westcott—24. 


Mr. WESTCOTT moved to amend by insert 
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ing a provision that the steamers shall touch at i 
Key West, and certain ports in the Gulf of Mexi- 
co; which was negatived. 

Mr. RUSK moved to amend by adding a bill 
reported from the Post Office Committee, autho- 
nzing the Postmaster General to employ any of the 
United States vessels, not otherwise employed, in 
he transportation of the mail, freight, and passen- 
vers, and asked for the yeas and nays; which were 
ordered. 

On this amendment some discussion took place, |! 
in which Mr. UNDERWOOD, Mr. BERRIEN, 
Mr. ALLEN, Mr. RUSK, and others, took part, | 
when the question was taken, and decided as fol- | 
jows: | 

YEAS—Messrs. Atchison, Borland, Corwin, Douglas, 
Fiugerald, Foote, Hannegan, Houston, Johnson of Lou- 
jsiana, Lewis, Metcalfe, Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, ‘Tur- 
nev’, Underwood, Westcott, and Yulee—18. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Badger, Baldwin, Ben- 
ton, Berrien, Bradbury, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, Clarke, 
clayton, Davis of Massachusetts, Dickinson, Dix, Dodge, 
Greene, Hamlin, Johnson of Georgia, Mason, Miller, Niles, 
and Sturgeon—23. 

Mr. HALE moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing a provision that corporal punishment be abol- 
ished in the navy, but withdrew it for the present. 

Mr. BORLAND moved to amend by introdueing 
a provision authorizing the Postmaster General to 
contract for the transportation of the mail from 
Louisville to New Orleans, to touch at certain || 
ports therein named; which was negatived. 

Mr. DIX moved to amend by inserting a provis- | 
ion authorizing the advance of $150,000 to the | 
contractors for the New York and Bremen line of | 
steam-ships, and asked for the yeas and nays; || 
which were ordered. || 

YEAS—Messrs. Dix, Hale, Hamlin, Johnson of Louisiana, | 
Niles, and Pearce—6. | 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bald- | 
win, Benton, Berrien, Borland, Bradbury, Breese, Butler, 
Calhoun, Clarke, Corwin, Dickinson, Dodge, Douglas, 
Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Greene, Hannegan, Houston, 
Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Metcalfe, Miller, Phelps, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Spruance, Turney, and Yulee—34. 

Mr. YULEE moved several amendments, under 
the instruction of the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
one of which related to the quality of the tobacco 
used in the navy; another, diminished the number 
and increased the compensation of the professors 
in the navy; another, providing that all persons 
becoming insane in the service shall be placed in a 
proper asylum until recovered; another, placin 
the pay of warrant officers at Pensacola iavecyard 
on the same footing as at the Boston and other | 
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as to leave the amount appropriated one hundred 
thousand dollars, the yeas and nays were ordered, 
and the question being taken, it was found that no 
quorum had voted. 

The question was again taken with the like 
result, 

Mr. BENTON insisted that the Sergeant-at-arms 
call the Senators. He stated that he had been in 
the committee room and Senate from a very early 
hour to the present late one [looking at the clock, 
the hands of which were approaching six] listening 


_ to long speeches made by Senators who had gone 
away, and now he was determined to sit the mat- 


ter out, and not be subject to a repetition of the 
like scene to-morrow. He said that the public 
works must be suspended if this bill was not im- 
mediately passed. There was not a dollar to pay 
the workmen in the dock-yards or navy-yards, and 
great distress universally prevailed. He moved 
that the Sergeant-at-arms go to the lodgings for 
Senators. 

Mr. KING rose to give his experience as to the 


| proper course, which was, that the Presiding Offi- 


cer request Senators to take their seats, and then 


| for the Sergeant-at-arms to ascertain whether there 
| Was a quorum; and if not, it then became his duty 
| to request the attendance of Senators; but there 
| was no such thing as a call of the House in that 


— 
r. HANNEGAN. Yes there is; it was 


adopted since you were here, with several other 
rules. 


Mr. KING. Yes, I find there have been a great | 


many ignovations. 
One or two Senators having been obtained, a 


a third time on concurring in the amendment rela- 
ting to Memphis, and it was decided in the negative, 
as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Atherton, Berrien, Bradbury, Butler, 


Calhoun, Davis of Mississippi, Hale, Hamlin, King, Lewis, 
and Spruance—11. 
NAYS—Messrs. Benton, Borland, Breese, Bright, Dickin- 


| son, Dodge, Douglas, Felch, Fitzgerald, Foote, Hannegan, 


Houston, Johnson of Louisiana, Johnson ot Georgia, Mason, 
Rusk, Sebastian, Turney, Westcott, and Yulee—2). 


Several other amendments were then adopted, 
and the amendments were ordered to be engrossed, 


unanimous consent and passed. 


Mr. BRIGHT gave notice that immediately after 
the morning hour, when petitions and reports were 





principal navy- ards; which were agreed to. 

Mr. YULEE moved an amendment in reference | 
tothe pay of passed midshipmen; which was re- 
jected—yeas 12, nays 2], as follows: 


NAYS—Messrs. Badger, Berrien, Borland, Davis of Mas- | 
sachusetts, Davis of Mississippi, Hannegan, Johnson of 


Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, Lewis, Miller, Westcott, 
and Yulee—12, 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Atherton, Baldwin, Benton, Brad- 
bury, Breese, Bright, Corwin, Dickinson, Dodge, Felch, 


Fitzgerald, Foote, Hale, Hamlin, Houston, King, Metcalfe, | Speaker’s table, and that they be referred to ay 
} 9 d- 


Rusk, Spruance, and Turney—21. 


Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, moved to amend 
by inserting an appropriation of $50,000 to com- 
pensate the officers of the different vessels lost for 
the clothing destroyed in them. He stated that 
this was the amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson, 
of Maryland, who was not now in his seat. 





Mr. BADGER stated that he had received a |, 


letter from the Senator from Maryland, stating 
that he would be in his seat to-morrow morning. 
He moved that the Senate adjourn, which was 
negatived. 

_ Mr. HALE moved to amend the bill by insert- 
ing aclause prohibiting corporal punishment in 
the navy, abolishing the spirit ration, and giving 
in lieu thereof an allowance of six cents per diem 
toeach sailor. He asked for the yeas and nays 
but a sufficient number did not rise to sustain the 
call, and they were not ordered. 

Mr. HALE then addressed the Senate in favor 
of the amendment at some length. 

The amendment was then disagreed to, only 
about five Senators rising in the affirmative. 

Several other amendments were offered, but 
were all rejected by acclamation. 

The bill having been reported to the Senate, the 
Vote of the committee striking out the amendment 
offered by Mr. Yuuee relative to passed midship- 
men was reversed; and the question being on con- 
curring in the amendment of the committee striking 
cut the words ‘ seventy-four thousand”’ in the 
*ppropriation for the public works at Memphis, so 


| The 


press it to conclusion. 
The Senate then adjourned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Saturpay, July 22, 1848. 


The Journal of yesterday was read and approved. 
Mr. CABELL asked that the House, by unan- 
imous consent, would take upthe Senate bills on the 


} 
} 
| 
| 


| propriate committees. 
| No objection being made— 
| SPEAKER then laid before the House 
| Senate bills and joint resolutions of the following 
titles; which were read a first and second time, and 
referred to appropriate committees: 

A resolution authorizing the submission of cer- 
tain claims to arbitration. 


A resolution concerning the distribution of the | 


statutes at large. 
A bill further to carry into effect the 


| quorum was announced, and the vote was taken | 


rovisions | 


aepees of, he should call up the territorial bill | 
an 


and stipulations of the ninth article of the Florida | 


treaty with respect to certain losses of Spanish 


A bill for the payment of liquidated claims 
inst Mexico. 
A bill to change the time of holding the circuit 
and district courts in the State of Kentucky. 


A bill making appropriations for light-houses, | 


. 

| subjects in West Florida. 
| 

| 

| 


light-boats, buoys, &c., and providing for the 1 


erection and establishment of the same. 


The Senate bills of the following titles were | 


read three times, passed, and returned to the Sen- 
ate, viz: 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury to make a compromise and settlement with | 


RESSIONAL GLOBE. 


_ would be suffered to pass. 


| revenue by this bill would be very small. 
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VATTEMARE’S FRANKING PRIVILEGE. 


The Senate bill to facilitate international ex- 
changes was read a first and second time. 

Mr. GOGGIN moved that it be put upon its 

assage. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved to lay the bill 
on the table. He thought they had gone quite far 
enouch in this matter. He did not think it right 
and proper the bill should pass, and he therefore 
would move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. GOGGIN remonstrated: the bill had passed 
the Senate by a unanimous vote; he hoped the gen- 
tleman from Georgia would consent to withdraw 
his motion, and let it be referred to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

But Mr. COBB refused; and the question was 
about to be put, when— 

Mr. ROOT asked leave to say a word. If the 
gentleman would withdraw his motion for a few 
moments, Mr. R., if he insisted on that condition, 
would promise to renew it. 

Mr. COBB assenting— 

Mr. ROOT expressed his hope that the bill 
He had just learned 
from a member of the Committee on the Library, 
that the amount to be taken from the post office 
That 


gentleman was a good judge of what the system 


| would require; and certainly, if gentlemen were 


not disposed to repeal all our previous legislation 
on that subject, this bill ought to pass. If the sys- 
tem of exchange was wrong, let it be repealed; 
but if gentlemen were not prepared to retrace their 
steps, and undo all they had done, they should 
suffer this small bill to become a law. It was a 
| fact that the Government was remitting the duty 
‘on all the astronomical instruments imported for 
| the use of the observatory; on the same princi- 
| ple, the duty on these articles of international ex- 


| change ought to be relinquished. The bill was so 


carefully guarded, that it was impossible the priv- 
ilege could be abused: it merely provided a con- 


| venience for carrying into execution the laws 


and the bill was subsequently read a third time by | 


already passed on the same subject. He now, 
| though with great reluctance, complied with his 
promise, by renewing the motion to lay the bill 
upon the table. 
The question being put, there appeared a ma- 
jority against laying it on the table. 
Mr. FICKLIN demanded the yeas and nay 
which, being ordered and taken, stood: yeas 79, 
| nays 95. 
Xo the bill was not laid upon the table. 

It was then, on motion of Mr. GOGGIN, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

The amendments of the Senate to the bill of the 
House to establish a collection district in the State 
of South Carolina, and for other purposes, were 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

CIVIL AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATIONS. 

The question pending when the House adjourned 
| yesterday,'was on reconsidering the vote by which 


the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill for the 
year ending June 30, 1849, was ordered to be en- 


| grossed. ; ‘ ; 
| ‘The House proceeded to consider said motion. 
Mr. CLINGMAN moved that the motion to 


reconsider the vote by which the bill was ordered 
to be engrossed, be laid on the table. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, demanded the yeas and 
nays; which were ordered. ; 

r. COBB inquired of the Speaker, in case the 
motion to lay on the table prevailed, if any amend- 
| ment could be made to the bill? 

The SPEAKER replied in the negative. 
| Mr. McCLELLAND inquired, in case the mo- 
tion to lay on the table were rejected, and the vote 
on the engrossment were reconsidered, if it would 
not be in order to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to take out the obnoxious item? 

The SPEAKER replied that it would be. 

The question was also asked if the motion to 
lay on the table prevailed, if the question would 
not recur on the e of the bill? i 

The SPEAKER replied in the affirmative. _ 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, (in his seat.) -But it 
will be the bill which you have rej . There 


the securities of Francis D. Newcomb, late sur- || will beno o ss of amending it. 


veyor general of Louisiana. 


Mr. CATHCART asked, in case the motion to 


A bill to make Bangor a port of entry for ships || lay on the table failed, and the engrossment was 


or vessels coming from and beyond the Cape of || reconsidered, if it would not then be in order to 


| Good Hope. 


' eall for a separate vote on the item for the Savan- 
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nah river, under the rule which authorized sepa- 
rate votes on the several items in internal improve- 
ment bills ? 

The SPEAKER replied, he was disposed to de- 
cide it would be in order to call for a separate vole 
on this item under the rule referred to. 

The question was put on laying the motion to 
pasmiaaaiae on the table, and it was decided by 
yeas and nays, as follows: 

VY EAS—Mesers. Abbou, Adams, Barringer, Barrow, Bel- 
cher, Blanchard, Boydon, Buckner, Butler, Cabell, Canby, 
Chapman, Chogman, Cocke, Collamer, Conger, Cranston, 
Urietield, Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, Dixon, Donnell, Daniel 
Duncan, Garnett Duncan, Dunn, Eckert, Edwards, Embree, 
Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, Farrelly, Fisher, Flour- 
noy, Freedley, Fulton, Gaines, Gayle, Gentry, Giddings, 
Goggin, Got, Gregory, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, James G. 
Hanpton, Mowes Hampton, Lenry, Hillard, fsaac E. Holmes, 
Blius B. Holmes, Hubbard, Hudson, Joseph R. Ingersoll, 
Irvin, Andrew Johnson, John W. Jones, Kellogg, Thomas 
Butler King, Daniel P. King, Witham ‘T. Lawrence, Lin- 
colu, Metivaine, Horace Mann, Marsh, Marvin, Morehead, 
Mullin, Nelson, Outlaw, Palfrey, Pollock, Preston, Putnam, 
Reynolds, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, Rose, Root, 
Kumaey, St. Join, Schenck, Shepperd, Sherrill, Silvester, 
Showerland, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Sinith, Stephens, 
Andrew Stewart, Strohm, Tetimadge, Taylor, Thibodeaux, 
John B. ‘Thompson, Tuck, Van Dyke, Vinton, and Warren 

a 

NAYS—Mcesers. Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bingham, 
Birdsall, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Win. G. Brown, 
Albert G. Brown, Burt, Catheart, Chase, Beverly L.. Clarke, 
Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, Collins, Cummins, 
Daniel, Darhng, Dickinson, Faran, Featherston, Ficklin, 
Fries, Green, Willard P. Hall, Hammons, Haralson, Har 
manson, Harris, Hill, George 8. Houston, Inge, Charles J. 
logersoll, Jameson, Jenkins, Robert W. Johnson, Kaufinan, 
Kennon, Laim, La Sére, Sidney Lawrence, Ligon, Lord, 
Lumpkin, Lynde, Maclay, McClelland, MeClernand, Mec- 
Dowell, McKay, Job Mann, Meade, Miller, Morris, Nicoll, 
Peastee, Peck, Petrie, Pettit, Peyton, Pillsbury, Rhett, Rich- 
ardson, Richey, Rockbill, Sawyer, Simpson, Smart, Stanton, 
Starkweather, Charles E. Stuart, Strong, Thomas, Jacob 
Thompson, James Thompson, Robert A. Thompson, Wil 
liam Thompson, Thurston, ‘Turner, Venable, Wallace, 
Wentworth, Wiley, Williams, and Woodward—ss. 


So the House refused to reconsider the vote 
ordering the bill to be engrossed. 


The question recurred on the passage of the 
bill. 


Mr. KING, of Georgia, moved the previous 
question, which was seconded, and the main ques- 
tion was ordered, viz: ** Shall the bill pass?’ 


And it was decided by yeas and nays, as fol- 
lows: 


YEAS—Messers. Abbott, Adams, Barringer, Barrow, Bel- 
cher, Blanchard, Boydon, Buckner, Butler, Cabell, Canby, 
Chapman, Clingman, Cocke, Collamer, Collins, Conger, 
Crauston, Crisfield, Crowell, Crozier, Dickey, Dixon, Don- 
nell, Daniel Duncan, Garnett Duncan, Dunn, Edwards, 
Embree, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, Farrelly, Fisher, 
Flournoy, Freedley, Fulton, Gaines, Gayle, Giddings, Gog- 
gin, Gott, Gregory, Hale, Nathan K. Hall, Janes G. Hamp- 
ton, Moses Hampton, Henry, Hilliard, Isaac E. Holmes, 
Flias B. Holmes, John W. Houston, Hubbard, Hudson, 
Charles J. Ingersoll, Joseph R. Ingersoll, Irvin, Jenkins, 
Jolin W. Jones, Kellogg, Thomas B. Kiag, Daniel P. King, 
William ‘T. Lawrence, Lincoln, Maclay, McClelland, Mc- 
livaine, Horace Mann, Marsh, Marvin, Morehead, Mullin, | 
Nelson, Nicoll, Quullaw, Palfrey, Peck, Pollock, Preston, 
Putnam, Reynolds, Julius Rockwell, John A. Rockwell, 
Rose, Rumsey, St. John, Schenck, Shepperd, Sherrill, Sil- 
vester, Shingerland, Caleb B. Smith, Truman Smith, Stanton, 
Stephens, Andrew Stewart, Charles E, Stuart, Strohm, 
Strong, Tallmadge, Taylor, Thibodeaux, James Thompson, 
John B. Thompson, Thurston, Tuck, Van Dyke, Vinton, and 
Warren—108. 

NAYS—Messrs. Atkinson, Bayly, Bedinger, Bingham, 
Birdsall, Bocock, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Wm. G. Brown. 
Albert G. Brown, Burt, Catheart, Chase, Franklin Clark, 
Beverly L. Clarke, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. Cobb, 
Cummins, Darling, Dickinson, Eckert, Faran, Featherston 
Frnes, Green, Willard P. Hall, Hammons, Haralson, Har- 
manson, Haris, Hill, George 8. Houston, Inge, Iverson, 
Jameson, Andrew Johnaon, Robert W. Johnson, Kaufman, 
Kennon, Lahm, La Sére, Sidney Lawrence, Ligon, Lord, 
Lumpkin, Lynde, MeClernand, McDowell, McKay, Job 
Mann, Meade, Miller, Morris, Peasiee, Petrie, Pettit, Peyton, 
Pilisbury, Richardson, Richey, Rockhill, Root, Sawyer, 
Simpson, Smart, Starkweather, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, 
Robert A, Thompson, William Thompson, Turner, Venable, 
Wallace, Wentworth, Wiley, Williams, and Woodward— 


am. 


So the bill was passed. 

Mr. VIN'TON moved to reconsider the last vote, 
whereupon— 

Mr. SCHENCK said, he was glad that his 
colleague (Mr. Vinton] had moved to reconsider 
the vote just taken, by which this bill had been 
passed, His colleague had but anticipated his 
own purpose. He (Mr. 8S.) had now voted for the 
passage of the bill, as all along he had in the end 
intended to do; for it was a bill in the main right 
and proper, and absolutely necessary to be passed, 
in order to carry on the operations of the Govern- 
ment. It was the usual general appropriation bill, 
by which provision was made for the salaries and 
compensation of all civil officers, from the Presi- | 
dent down to the lowest executive subordinate; for |, 
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the judiciary, for foreign ministers, for Congress 
itself, besides its appropriations for a thousand 
other things essential to the civil administration of 
the Government. Whatever question he or others 
might have about details, it was a bill which in 
some shape had to be passed. On a former day 


_ he had voted against it, and he now proposed to 


take advantage of this motion to reconsider, and 
of the privilege of debate which it would allow, to 
give his reasons for that vote. There was no in- 
consistency; he, and others on his side of the 
House who had voted with him, had an object, a 


| wholesome object, to accomplish by that vote, and 


they had effected it, as he would proceed to show. 

When the bill was rejected the other day, and 
now again, when it was finally passed, it was op- 
posed by the votes of nearly the whole undivided 
Democratic side of the House. Why? It was 
not for him perhaps generally to assign motives 
and reasons be the action of those genuemen; but 


here it had been made apparent. ‘The opposition 


was on account of that item in the bill savoring of || 


internal improvements—the appropriation for clear- 
ing out the obstructions which our own Govern- 
ment had at a former time placed at the mouth of 
the Savannah river. ‘The course of procedure by 
gentlemen, and the character of the debate which 
had been going on for the last two days after the 
bill was rejected, and the admissions made, proved 
that this was the ground of hostility to the bill. 

Mr. SAWYER asked the floor for a moment, 
which being granted by his colleague, he said that 
that had not been the reason of his vote; he had 
voted against the bill mainly on account of the items 
it contained for the benefit of Washington, espe- 
cially that for watering Pennsylvania avenue. 

Mr. SCHENCK said he never knew befere that 
there was power in a water engine of any kind to 
stop the wheels of this Government. This water- 
ing-pot for one of the avenues was deemed, it ap- 
peared, a sufficient cause by his colleague for voting 
to reject a bill providing for the pay of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the oe of departments, 
and all the subordinate officers of the Government. 


He had before said that he would not presume to | 
assign reasons for the course of his colleague and | 


others different from what they themselves avowed; 
but, however it might be with his colleague par- 


ticularly, there could be no question—it was most || 


manifest to all—it was not denied, but admitted, 


that the presence in the bill of the obnoxious item || 
for the Savannah river was the operating cause 


with most of those who had voted against the bill. 


When the question of reconsideration was pend- || 
ing, the House had had an exposition by a very 


distinguished gentleman from North Carolina, long 
a member of the Committee of Ways and Means, 
and lately its chairman, [Mr. McKay,] of the mo- 
tives which induced so extraordinary a proceeding 
as the rejection of the general appropriation bill; 


and that gentleman had declared in his place— | 


speaking as the exponent of the views of gentle- 
men of his party—that it was not on account of any 
items in the bill for which estimates had been sent 
to Congress from the Executive departments, nor 


on account of those which had been inserted in it | 


at the suggestion of the Committee of Ways and 


Means; and the gentleman wanted to have the bill | 


) recommitted, in order that the item for Savannah 


river might be stricken out. The inference was, 


‘that it was solely on account of the existence of 


this item in the bill that it had been rejected. 
Mr. S. said he had voted with those gentlemen 


in the first place to reject the bill, with the express 


view that both they and the Whigs might in this | 


matter stand before the country in their true posi- 
tion. He had effected his object. It was now 
shown distinctly that the bill had been rejected by 
a Democratic vote, not because it contained the 
various items, or any of them, which had been rec- 
ommended by the Executive, and for which esti- 
mates had been submitted by the departments, nor 
on account of those put into it on the motion of the 
Committee of Ways and Means; but that it was 
on account of this one item for clearing out the 
mouth of Savannah river. : 

It was not, then, because of the extravagance of 
a Whig Congress; it was not because of the impro- 
priety of granting the appropriations which had 
been asked for and estimated for by the Executive 


departments, but simply and solely on account of | 


this item for Savannah river. The Democratic party, 
represented here by those gentlemen, were willing 
to stop the Government rather than vote for an 
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|| appropriation to remove from the mouth of ar 
American river the obatructions placed there by tl : 
American Government. Having accomplished hie 
purpose by bringing out this fact before the eou,, 
try, he was now willing to vote for the bill 
pass it. 

Let it, then, be understood, that with a few ex. 
ceptions—perhaps only an individual exception 
where the difficulty was about a watering-pot—ti, 
Democratic party were willing to defeat this b | 
for the support of Government; not because they 

_ objected to the estimates from the departments. oy 
the items from the committee; not because the bil! 
/ in any of its essential features was wrong, 
_ because it contained this item. 
if this debate had not taken place, and this re- 
jection of the bill had not happened, it would have 
been in the power of gentlemen, when they went 
home, to say to their constituents that they had 
| voted against it because of the manifold eXtrava- 
| gancies of a Whig House of Representatives. They 
might then have pointed to this bill, and said that 
it appropriated thousands on thousands for all 
manner of wasteful and unconstitutional ex pendi- 
_ tures, but they had not voted for them; and when 
| the final question came on the passage of the bil] 
| itself, it was such a mass of abominations that they 
could not swallow it. But that excuse was now 
| taken away. ‘The fact was now fairly before the 
country. If the bill should now be passed, it would 
| be known to the whole American people that the 
Democrats opposed it simply and exclusively 
because it contained one item of appropriation for 
| internal improvements: that, as a party, they are so 
irreconcilably hostile to that doctrine, and so insep- 
arably wedded to the opinion of the President out- 
going, and of the President who would be incoming, 
if he could, that sooner than pass the smallest item 
for internal improvement, they will let everything 
go by the board. 
Mr. S. was glad that this issue had been made; 
_ he rejoiced that this exposition had been presented 
to the country, so that all men could now under- 
| stand it. He was now willing to vote for the bill, 
and he should do so with peculiar satisfaction, be- 
cause the bill contained this item for clearing out 
| Savannah river and harbor. 

Mr. LAHM here entreated possession of the 
floor but for a moment or two, to say that his own 
objection to the bill had been its containing $100,000 
for a custom-house in Charleston, and this $50,000 

| for the improvement of Savannah river. He had 
| voted against one of these items because he be- 
lieved it to be unnecessary in itself, and desired 
| chiefly for the benefit of individuals; and he had 
been opposed to the other, not because he had any 
constitutional scruples against appropriating for 
| works of internal improvement—for he had none— 
_ but because he had laid down to himself this rule 
on that subject: that when he did vote for any 
work that was national and constitutional in its 
character, it should be in a different quarter of the 
| Union from this one. He should vote to give such 
| appropriations to the West, and not to the South. 
And he had another objection to this item, viz: 
_ that it had been improperly placed in this bill. 
| Mr. SCHENCK, resuming, said he perfectly 
_ understood his colleague. His course was eX- 
| actly that of all northern Democrats who were in 
‘favor of internal improvements; they were all 
strongly in favor of these appropriations, and 
equally in favor of a President who they knew 
would veto them all. They were violent advocates 
of internal improvements, but they always con- 
trived to find some very good reason for voung 
_ against them, or for voting in such a way as not to 
get them. Sometimes it was because, as they say 
in their Baltimore platform, they are opposed to @ 
‘* general system,’ and sometimes because no gen- 
eral system was proposed; and they were against 
partial and local legislation, sometimes because the 
works, though right in themselves, were put in the 
wrong bill; sometimes because the money was ‘0 
| be expended in the wrong part of the country. 
| They always could find some reason for going 
| against them, while at the same time the dare not 
‘ 
| 


coun- 
and to 


but 


say that in principle they were opposed to them. 
They were emai in lover of them at home, but 
here they always were against them. It was never 
just the right time, or just the right place, or Just 
r. S. said he entertained @ 
rsonally. He 


| 
| 


|| the right amount. 
great respect for his colleague, 


| meant to say nothing disrespectful of him; but his 
J position on this occasion was a beautiful illustra- 
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jon of the course of northern Democrats. The 
seople demanded one thing from them at home, 
‘ne President demanded another thing here. Mr. 
< was perfectly aware that it required pretty nice 
gwering to thread these narrows. But it was done; 
aod genleman accomplished it by professing most 
loudly their attachment to works of internal im- 
provements before their constituents, and by never 
voting for them here, or else generally giving them 
such equivocal support as must end in defeat. =| 
But to return to the history of this bill. This | 
hing of rejecting a bill under such circumstances | 
was pot new. They had had grave lectures here 
fom the gentleman from North Carolina, [Mr. 
McKay,] and from others on that side, about the | 
Whigs voting one way in committee, and another 
way in the House; and it had been said that the 
House presented a very extraordinary spectacle in | 
having a bill rejected by those who were friendly | 
w the objects it contained. Even the gentleman 
fom Michigan, [Mr. McC.evanp,]| a most ardent 
fiend of internal improvements, but whose votes 
and support he has not made always effective, for | 
che reasons I have stated, had said that the Whigs | 
soted ina very different way in Committee of the 
Whole from what they did in the House. He 
believed both the gentlemen from Michigan who | 
had spoken complained of this. 
Mr. STUART, of Michigan, said the gentle- |, 
man was mistaken so far as he was concerned. — | 
Mr. SCHENCK said he was glad to hear the | 
gentleman say so. He was very sure, however, || 
that his colleague had, and had commented with |, 
some severity on the fact. The fact could be ex- 
plained. The way, and the only way, to bring | 
gentlemen out—to smoke them out—was to get the || 
yeas and nays on that which had been stricken out 
in Committee of the Whole. Gentlemen might 
vote, therefore, in committee to strike out what 
they approved and meant to vote for, in order to 
bring out their opponents on the yeas and nays. 
But he must express to the gentleman from Mich- 
igan his surprise thatagentleman representing that 
State—from Michigan, of all the States in the uni- 
verse—should be surprised at any change, how- 
ever sudden, in the course of any public man; that 
he should feel or express the slightest surprise at 
seeing a politician vote sometimes one way and 
sometimes in a way directly the reverse on the 
same question. Yes; he wondered to hear such 
remarks coming from a gentleman from Mich- 
igan, 
~The experienced gentleman from North Caro- 
lina {Mr. McKay] could not but remember, that 
in the 28th Congress, at its second session, an ap- 
propriation of twenty thousand dollars was reported 
for refurnishing the President’s mansion. ‘This 
was after Mr. Polk had been elected, and prior to 
his inauguration. The Whigs had been in favor 
of the appropriation. They knew that the furni- 
ture was much of it old, the carpets worn, the cur- 
tains torn, and they considered that a proper respect 
for the Chief Magistrate, and for the nation whom 
he represented, required that the house should, to 
some extent, be refurnished. But the Democrats 
were against the bill; not that they wanted it to be 
voted down—oh, not at all! On the contrary, they 
desired very much that it should pass; but they | 
wanted it to pass by Whig votes, so that, when 
they went home, they might declaim against Whig | 
extravagance and laud their own strict economy. | 
They had commented with great severity on a | 
similar appropriation when General Harrison was 





' 


coming, and, unless the Whigs should paas this, 4) 


ll the Democratic thunder would be quieted. 

Mr. STANTON here rose to explain. The 
Democrats, at the opening of General Harrison’s 
term, had denounced the insincerity of the Whigs 


in voting largely tofurnish the Executive mansion, || 


afier they had inveighed with so much violence on 
Mr. Van Buren’s luxury. It was their insincerity | 
whet provoked the thunder of which the gentleman 
spoke, 

Mr. SCHENCK. Yes; the Whigs wanted to | 
vote twenty thousand dollars towards giving Mr. 
Polk some new furniture. That was Whig ex- 
travagance. And the Democrats could not go it, 
because they would thereby contradict the argu- 
ment used by Mr. Polk himself when canvassing 
tobe Governor. He and his Democratic friends 
had been horrified at only six thousand dollars | 
voted for General Harrison. As to the gentleman | 
from Tennessee, [Mr. Sranton,] Mr. S. had not | 
pointed particularly at him, for he had often had ! 
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| upon the stump. And when the Whigs found that 


| friends, came into the House and moved to recon- 


of galvanism. All those 


_ action his scientific friend (Mr. Stanton] was so | of the Confederation, used the terms * debts and 
| familiar, were insufficient to bring it to life. But 
| what followed? Why, the lesson was not lost 


on that item they voted, with a few obstinate ex- 
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occasion to admire his liberality and independence | House, and there into the very hull of legislation. 
in separating himself from his party when voting ‘The Presidential power was now for the first time 
upon questions of this kind. openly held up in debate as a reason why the peo- 

Mr. JOHNSON, of ‘Tennessee, here wanted _ ple’s representatives should or should noi legislate 
very badly to get the floor, but Mr. S. refused to | ina particular way. Mr. S. was glad. Now, the 
yield it. Whigs could point to another stride of Executive 

Mr. SCHENCK said he had heard the Whig | influence. It stood out open and bald. The claim 
eXtravagance toward General Harrison mouthed || was made that the National Legislature should 


pass such laws only as were conformed to the 
Executive opinion—such as they knew before- 
hand would be agreeable to his Majesty. 

Mr. S. almost regretted, as his colleague [Mr. 
Vinton] had done, that an item had not been in- 
serted in the bill for some western river or harbor, 
so that the same issue might have been made and 
met on them too. He was one that did not think 
that this appropriation for Savannah river need 
be put upon the ground that the obstructions had 
been placed there by Government. It was suffi- 
cient for him #hat the obstructions existed, and 

that they required to be removed. Believing that 
on that broad ground the appropriation was a prop- 
er one, the fact that they had been put there by 
Government, made the case the more flagrant as 
| to the pretended scruple of the Executive con- 


the Democrats wanted for their President elect a 
similar but much larger appropriation, but at the 
same time wanted the credit of great economy in 
voling against it, they turned round and voted with 
them, and thus the bill was rejected. 
But the history of that bill did not end there. 
Mr. Polk must still have his furniture; and still 
we said to our Democratic friends, you shall have 
the proper appropriation if you will but unite with | 
us in granting it. A Democratic member from 
Louisiana accordingly, on the next morning, rely- 
ing on the ‘* sober second thought”’ of his party 


sider the vote by which the bill had been lost. 
Nearly every Democrat voted to reconsider; nearly 
every one of them voted against laying the bill on 


| the table. They did not want it to dic; they were || science. 


willing to keep it half alive, in a state something be- 
tween life and death, that the Whigs might pass it. 
It was only a case of asphyxia. Let the Whigs 
resuscitate it, then the Democrats would get the | House in a very fluent and ingenious speech; and 
benefit, while the Whigs got all the odium; they | yet, when it was looked at more nearly, it would 
would have the appropriation they desired, and | be found to be more specious than solid. 

we be charged with the extravagance. The Whigs,'| ‘The gentleman said that these obstructions had 


And here Mr. S. wanted to notice the special 
| pleading of the gentleman from Georgia, {Mr. 
Iverson.] The gentleman had addressed the 


_ seeing that this was their game, again voted as be- | been putin the river before the adoption of the Con- 


fore, or changed their votes when they discovered 
how the Democrats were going, and the bill was 
killed stone-dead. It was ~ even past the help 


stitution, and therefore Congress was not bound to 
| remove them. And the gentleman considered this 
| a good argument, because the clause in the Consti- 
patteries, with whose tution which bound Congress to assume the onus 


obligations,”’ and this was not a debt nor an obli- 


: gation. But may not the gentleman’s argument be 
upon them. A little while after, at that session, | well answered by a reference to the case of revo- 


the civil and diplomatic bill came up, and the eco- || Jutionary pensions? On what ground did Congress 
nomical Democrats very meekly and quietly agreed | pay them? We had these ancient remnants of rev- 
to insert in that the same appropriation for fur- | olutionary days presenting themselves before us, 
nishing and painting up the President’s house; and | with tottering limbs, and hair blanched by the 
| frosts of near a hundred winters, asking a pittance 
ceptions, with the profligate Whigs, and the thing || in remembrance of services rendered on the battle- 
went very smoothly. ‘Ihe opposition dwindled | fields which won our independence. ‘The gentle- 
down, if { remember aright, from about seventy | man would reply to one of these revolutionary 
| to less than thirty. || soldiers: True, true, my worthy old fellow; but 
So this was by no means anything new. The | this is no “‘ debt,’”? no ‘engagement; those ser- 
Whigs had seen tricks before. To-day they had || vices were rendered before the adoption of the 
smoked them out. They had openly admitted the || Federal Constitution, and we are not bound to pay 
bill to be all right and proper, but because it had | for them. If you can show a debt—if you have 
one item in it for internal improvements, they || arrears of pay due to you, we will allow it; but 
| would stop the wheels of Government rather than || we can make you no gratuity. We are bound only 
let it pass. | by the debts and engagements of the Confedera- 
Mr. S. congratulated the country on another || tion. What a pitiful, narrow, miserable policy ! 
/ account—on account of the character of the par- | The Confederation was the government for the 
ticular item to which exception was taken. It was || time of the same country and of the same people; 
clear enough that the party, as a party, meant to | if we had succeeded to all the benefits it conferred, 
confine their objection to this item for Savannah | we had succeeded in like manner to all its just 
river. For what had been the subjects handled in || obligations. 
| the debate? The President’s veto and internal Again: the gentleman from Georgia opposed 
| improvement. On these the House had been de- || this appropriation because the clearing out of this 
| bating for the last two days. There was no mis- || river would not be a benefit to the whole country, 
taking the true position of the Democratic side of || but only to the city of Savannah; for though the 
|the House. They were willing to prostrate the || obstructions were placed there in time of war, yet 
| Government rather than give up their deadly hos- || Savannah only was interested in the result, and 
| tility to works of internal improvement, and their || therefore Savannah might remove them herself. 
| attachment to the Executive veto. They were || Had the gentleman ever heard of a place called 
| shown up as the friends of the veto, and the ene- || Bunker’s Hill? Was the glorious battle there 
mies, the implacable enemies of internal improve- || fought only’for the defence of Boston, or of the 
ments. All who held these opinions were against | hay-ricks of Captain Bunker, who owned the ad- 
the bill, while those opposed to the veto, and in | jacent meadow? [A laugh.}] Did the gentleman 
favor of internal improvements, were for the bill. | ever hear, in later days, of a place called Platts- 
Mr. S. was glad the issue had been made. | burg? Did McDonough, and his gallant officers 
And the item objected to was one where the ex- | and crews, shed their blood but for the defence of 
tremest straining was required to make a pretext || the town of Plattsburg? Yet the gentleman con- 
for saying that it was unconstitutional. The ob- || tended that obstructions sunk at the mouth of a 
struction in the river had been put there by the || river to prevent the entrance of a foreign fleet, 
Government itself. And so bitter, so malignant || were intended exclusively for the benefit of Sa- 
| was the opposition of the Democrats to ali works || vannah, and Savannah must remove them. If 
of internal improvement, that they would not vote | this were not special pleading, and of the smallest 
even to clear out an obstruction placed in a river | kind, Mr. S. did not know what special pleading 
by their own Government. This was a trial of | was. Yet that was the whole argument. 
estan and of Legislatiye strength. And Mr. Why; the gentleman ought to know that he and 
S. was glad that such a“trial was to be made. || his friends had already voted for the same thing in 
They told the House that the bill if passed would || principle in this very bill. Congress had voted to 
be vetoed. Yes; the shadow of the White House | stick upa poleon the topof the dome of the Capitol, 
had been growing from year to year, till at length || to light the surrounding grounds; but it had proved 
it was become so long that it had reached the~| a nuisance. There it stood, high in air, glimmer- 
Capitol, and cast its chill over the members of that |! ing and twinkling with as much uncertainty asa 
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if 
locofoco match, to guide the steps of wandering 


Democrats below. But it injured the building. 
Congress, learning this, gave orders that the nui- 
sance should be abated, and the pole, and all the 
rubbish connected with its erection, be removed; 
and it was done. Government had removed the 
obstructions which Government had placed on the 
Capitol. But oh! this was for the benefit of Con- 
gress, while the other was only for the people of 
(ieorgia and the popul ition of Savannah. Here 
was a case before the gentleman’s very eyes, and, 
petty and absurd as it was, if illustrated the weak- 
ness of his argument. This Government had re- 
peatedly tried certain experiments to test alleged 
improvements submitted for its adoption, When 
the experiment was over, could they not order the 
timbers and rubbish employed in the experiment 
to be remove d? 

So much for the Government having no power 
to clear out this river. 

But this very thing had been recommended by 
the President himself. But there was special 
pleading here too. ‘The President, two years ago, 
had sent to Congress his message, accompanied 
bya report from the Secretary of War, recom- 
an item of $50,000 for removing these 
obstructions. In his message the President called 
the attention of Congress to the report of the Sec- 


rie nein , 


retary, and to the items recommended therein. | 


Lut the President did not say, give the money. 
No; hedid not. He only “ called the attenuon of 
Convress’’ to the estimates. 

Now Mr. 8. would put it to any honest man 
whether he could understand the President to mean 


any other than a favorable consideration of these | 


recommendations of his own officer? The Secre- 
tary was his organ to present these estimates to 
Congress; he called the attention of Congress to 
them. Whatdid he mean? Congress looked over 
the list, and found there an item of $50,000 for the 
Savannah river. Could they understand the Presi- 
dent as calling on them to reject it? What mock- 


ery, to send items of appropriation, and recom- | 


mend the attention of Congress to them, that they 
might be rejected, and then to say that he consid- 
ered them unconstitutional! Could he, or could 
his friends for him, take shelter under the pitiful 
exeuse that he only called the attention of Con- 


cress to them? No doubt the President did at that | 
time mean that something should be done. De- | 


mocracy was progressive, and it had not then 
reached the point that all internal improvements 
are unconstitutional. He did not then suppose, 


it was not probably thought by any one, that he | 


could declare himself in favor of the views of the 
South, and carry the pliant Democracy of the 
North along with him. He would not probably 
hereafier ** call the attention of Congress”’ to any 
more estimates for works of internal improvement, 
but would at once boldly declare the whole to be 
ubconsututional, 

Mr. S. was elad: there would now be an op- 
portunity fora fair and open struggle which would 
try the relative strength of Congress and the Ex- 
ecutive. Mr. Polk would find that while there 
was such a thing as progressive Democracy, there 
was also such a thing as progressive Whiggery— 
aye, and progressive Americanism on the subject 
of internal improvements. ‘The country had had 
some proofs of this. Had the gentleman from 
Cicorgia ever seen one of the western snag-boats 


in operation? ‘There stood a tall snag or sawyer | 
(he did not mean his colleague over the way) [a | 


laugh] stoutly opposed, even as the best Democrat 
among them, to internal improvements, and to the 
tree and safe navigation of our great rivers. There 
it stands right in the way. ‘The snag-boat ap- 
proached it: the chains are thrown around it, and 
it is grappled. ‘Then the engine is started, the 
wheels make a few revolutions, the machinery is 
setin motion, and the tug is made. Everything 
strains and cracks, but the snag is not yet out. 
W hat dees the snag-boatdo? give itup? No such 
thing: no thought of it. Again the boat is brought 
up: the chains are thrown around as before, every 
thing tackled on securely and made fast, the wheels 
set in motion, and then all cracks and grinds again, 
but successfully this time, and the snag comes out! 
Thus was one of the ** Polkatalks’’ taken out of 
the way. And so it would be with the President’s 
vetoes, Congress was the snag-boat. ‘They had 
on board at the last session an engine with but a 
seventy-Whig power. But Whig principles were 
progressive. And now they came up with a Con- 
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gressional engine of about a hundred and twelve 
Whig power. When they put on that, they would 


clear away these Presidential obstructions, and | 


leave free and safe channels for the will of the 
people to run in. If the question should be put 
fairly before the people they would increase this 
Whig power many fold, if necessary, and make 
sure work of it. The time was coming when we 
should have free legislation, as well as the freedom 
of speech here, and Presidential vetoes would be 
heard of only in history. 

Mr. COBB, of Alabama, here wanted to put a 
question to Mr. S., but he refused to be inter- 
rupted. 

Mr. 8. said, the gentleman could not play the 
trick on him which he had tried on a late occasion; 
it would not go, The issue was now fairly made 
with Mr. President Polk. He wanted to see these 


vetoes cleared away. The issue was between Mr. | 


Polk and the people of the United States. The 
gentleman from Georgia had told the House, he 
had ** the highest guarantee” that this bill would 
be vetoed if it had the Savannah river in it. Now, 
the highest guarantee, Mr. 8S. supposed, was the 
President’s own declaration; but this the gentleman 
disclaimed, He only claimed it from Mr. Polk’s 
former messages and course on these subjects, and 


from the consistency of his character. But Mr. | 
S. did not augur quite so confidently from Mr. | 


Polk’s past course and character as President. He 
remembered that he had talked very strongly about 
a clear and unquestionable tide to 54° 40'—all of 
Oregon or none; yet, in that case, he had backed 
out and taken 49°. He was not sure, but he 
rather thought he would back out again, if this 


bill should be sent to him, even if it did contain | 


this item for Savannah harbor; but if not—if our 
President was ready to stop all the machinery of 
the Government rather than seem to give his sanc- 
tion to one single work of improvement demanded 
by the people through their representatives—then 
on him and his party be the consequences. 

Mr. 8. was at a loss to reconcile the course of 
different gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House. ‘here was the gentleman from I}linois— 
he meant the very tallest specimen of a friend of 
internal improvements, [Mr. Wentwortu]—he, 
though professing to beso uncompromising a friend 
of these measures, supported as his candidate for 
the Presidency a man who declared before the 
country that he fully endorsed all that Mr. Polk 
had done—a candidate who not only “ cordially 
approved’’ the Baltimore platform, including the 
denunciation of internal improvements, and the 
resolutions in favor of Mr. Polk’s vetoes, but who 
had announced, that if elected, he should consider 
his election both as a sanction of the course of his 
predecessor, and direction to himself. That gen- 


tleman supported Mr. Cass, he said, because he | 
believed he was in favor of internal improvements, | 
and would not veto a bill that might be passed for | 
He seemed to trust to General | 


such objects. 
Cass’s adherence to his former principles and votes. 


Did he not rightly understand that gentleman? 
Had he not said so? 


explanation, but Mr. S. asked only for naked yes 
or no, which Mr. W. would not give. 
But (said Mr. 8.) there was no mistake. Both 


Sully 22, 
: — Rass 
he wished briefly to explain the reasons by whic 
° ° 4 n 
he had been influenced. He believed, in the firat 
place, that this bill was an inappropriate one . 
which to insert an appropriation for the improve 
ment of the Savannah river, and he had voted 
against that item. He believed it out of place, jy. 
appropriate, incorrect, and before he took his seq: 
should endeavor to show it was unconstitutional. 
The General Government was one of de ad 
powers, surrendered by the States and the people 
and there was no grant which warranted the exer. 
cise of the extraordinary power involved jn this 
amendment. Gentlemen on the other side of the 
House had charged him and those who had voted 
with him against the passage of the civil and diplo. 
matic bill with inconsistency, but he submitted 
that, believing the item for the Savannah river to 
he unconstitutional, they were not inconsistent in 
voting againat the bill including that item, but th 
it was their bounden duty—which no man, view. 
ing the matter in this light, could deny—to vote 
against it. 
But why had this item for the improvement ofa 
river been inserted in the civil and diplomatic ap. 
propriation bill? He intimated the fact that the 
Committee on Commerce had determined, at an 
early part of the session, to report separate bills for 
the improvement of the Mississippi, Ohio, Savan- 
nah rivers, and other works of internal improve- 
| ment, and not only determined, but actually pre- 
| pared a large number of separate bills, that every 
gentleman might vote understandingly, directly 
| upon individual questions disconnected with others, 
} and that this policy had suddenly been changed 
| soon after the visit of Mr. Clay to this city before 
the meeting of the Philadelphia Convention. True, 

| that distinguished individual found that this course 

| had been pursued by the committee, but he might 

| have nodded his head or motioned his arm that it 
should be abandoned; and Jo, the Savannah river 
was put into the civil and diplomatic appropria- 
tion bill, the appropriation for Boston harbor into 
the navy appropriation bill, and other disconnected 
items were to be put, he presumed, into other bills, 
If his supposition was incorrect on this point, he 
would like to be corrected by any gentleman on 
that committee. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, said he had intended 
to make the correction if he could obtain the floor, 
but as he now had the opportunity, he would say, 
that so far as he knew, and he believed he knew 
all the circumstances connected with placing this 
item in the civil and diplomatic appropriation bill, 
there was no intention to entrap the Executive; 
but the general internal improvement bill having 
met the veto of the President, there seemed to be 
no other way of obtaining an appropriation for 
this object than by placing it in a bill which every- 
body must approve, it being for the removal of 
obstructions in the Savannah river which had been 
placed there by the colonial Government itself. 

Mr. BAYLY wished to correct the gentleman. 


n 


legated 


at 


| The record did not sustain the gentleman’s posi- 
| Mr. KING. In what? 
Mr. WENTWORTH wanted to enter into an 


tion. 


Mr. BAYLY. In saying they were placed there 
by the Confederation. 

Mr. KING wished to return the favor, and cor- 
rect the gentleman from Virginia. The history of 


the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. McCieranp,] | the country showed that the first obstructions were 
and the gentleman from Iltinois |Mr. Wentworth] | placed there to prevent the approach of the British 


supported Mr, Cass on that ground. Mr. S. knew 
he had no right to interrogate gentlemen, unless 


they chose to submit to it; but he would venture 


to ask the gentleman from South Carolina oppo- 
site, [Mr. Ruert,] whether he supported Mr. 
Cass on the same ground ? 


floor to him for a reply ? 
Mr. SCHENCK declined to yield the floor. 


Mr. RHETT. Then 1 shall not reply to the | 


question. 
Mr. SCHENCK. Ah, sir, ‘‘ there is so much 
noise and confusion here’’ that we never can hear 


a Democrat’s opinion on these subjects. Shout | 


loud as they will, from North to South, their 


opinions upon this subject, and yet they cannot | 


hear each other. , 
{Here Mr. S.’s hour expired. ]} 


Mr. LAHM made some remarks in reply, a | 


report of which will appear in the Appendix. 


Mr. GREEN, of Missouri, then remarked that, | 


to Savannah. 
Mr. BAYLY. By whom? 
’ Mr. KING. By the authorities then in com- 
| mand, 


Mr. BAYLY. No; by the Legislature of the 


| State of Georgia. 
Mr. RHETT asked, whether Mr. 8. yielded the | 


Mr. GREEN resumed, and further commented 
upon what he understood to be the change by the 
Committee on Commerce from the line of policy 
they had at first laid down for themselves. If he 
was laboring under a mistaken impression, he 
would thank any gentleman to correct him. He 
repeated the opinion that these various works of 
internal improvements should be left to stand on 

| their own merits, and be acted on separately, €X- 
cept so far as that those which were undisputed 


| might be included in one bill. 


Mr. COBB, of Georgia, stated that a bill for 
this specific purpose, the improvement of the Sa- 
vannah river, had passed the Senate, and was now 
in the House in Committee of the Whole on the 


having given votes connected with this bill, of im- || state of the Union. 
portance to his State, and of general importance, I} 


Mr. GREEN was aware of that. 
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Mr. THIBODEAUX (a member of the Commit- 
we on Commerce) inquired if the gentleman had 
alluded to the Committee on Commerce? 

“Mr. GREEN replied, he had alluded to that 
committee Whose business it was to report the 
geveral internal improvement bills. 

* Mr. THIBODEAUX asked if the gentleman in- 
vended to charge the Committee on Commerce with 


paving yielded to the wishes of Mr. Clay? If he | 


jd so, he challenged him to the proof. 

Mr. GREEN said he had made no such charge. 
He had stated that according to his impressions— 
which might be wrong—the original plan of the 
committee had been abandoned, and at about the 
time of the visit to this city of the distinguished 
ventieman to whom he had alluded. What was 
the cause Of this abandonment he knew not; but 
he did think that this particular re had 
heen inserted in this civil and diplomatic bill for 
the purpose of compelling gentlemen to violate 


jent. 
Mr. KING, of Georgia, (in his seat.) ‘That 
was not the object. 

Mr. GREEN accepted this explanation as far 
as regarded the gentleman himself, but he presumed 


THE 


influence upon Congress. If this was the case, he | 
argued that the knowledge by Congress that the 
Executive entertained any opinion on any subject 
would have the same effect. But that complaint 
would never be made against Zachary Taylor. 
No one knew his opinions, if he had any. Time 
and again had he been interrogated on various 
questions, and no reply could be obtained. No 
overshadowing influence, then, would be felt from 


_him upon the subject of the Wilmot proviso, the 


tariff, the bank, or any other question which might 
come before Congress. In this respect he might 
be said to be an anomaly in nature; for, while the 
sun and all other luminous bodies threw a shadow 
behind them, none would fall upon Congress from 
General Taylor, should he chance to be elected, of 
which there was no prospect. But he held that 
upon those points where they knew the opinions 
of the Executive, they should not encumber the | 


|| appropriation bills with provisions which he could | 
their constitutional scruples, or to refuse to vote | 
appropriations necessary to carry on the Govern- | 


the gentleman did not attempt to speak for others. | 


On the subject of internal improvements he was 
aware there was a great diversity of opinion, and 
he confessed there was great difficulty in drawing 
the line of demarcation between works for which 
appropriations might be made by this Government 


and works for which they might not be made. | 
He would simply state, and not attempt to argue, | 


the position which he occupied. He denied that 
this Government had the power to appropriate one 
single dollar to any work of internal improvement 
for the purpose of facilitating commerce. But 
they might appropriate for many of those works 
under other grants of power than that over com- 
merce. Upon this principle he had voted for the 


WeytwortuHresolution. Thatresolution declared, | 
in substance, that if it were necessary for the de- 


fence of the country, for the protection of our navy 
and of commerce, Congress had the power to make 
internal improvements; and although he denied 
that they had the power for the facilitation and 
protection of commerce to make internal improve- 
ments, yet as they had this power for the defence 
of the country and for the protection of the navy, 


not approve, and thereby stop the wheels of Gov- 
ernment, but should act upon the diversity which 
was known to exist between the President and 
Congress, and make their appeal to the people on 
that ground. 

He referred toa remark of Mr. Smirna, of In- 
diana, in reference to the fear of trusting the peo- 
ple, and argued that the Whig party, in discarding 
Mr. Clay, a man whose sentiments were known, 
and selecting General ‘Taylor, who kept mum upon 
all interrogatories propounded to him, practically 
demonstrated their fear to trust the people. He | 
also contended, that in thus presenting a candidate 
with no profession of principles, they counter- 
vened the just doctrine of instruction—of the re- 
sponsibility of the representative to obey the will | 
of his constituents, as there was no mode by which 
the President after election could be instructed, 
and the only mode by which the will of the people 
could be carried out in the election of President, | 
was to have the principles of the respective can- 


|| didates distinctly declared, that they might support 


he had voted for the resolution. The words ‘ reg- | 


ulate commerce’’—whatever they might mean, 
which he did not now attempt to show—did not 
mean ** faciliate commerce.’’ There was another 


clause of the Constitution which declared that ** no | 


preference should be given, by any regulation of 
commerce or revenue, to the ports of one State 
over those of another.”? Now, if to ‘ regulate 
commerce” meant to dig out harbors and improve 
rivers, did they not, in the exercise of that power, 
give the preference ** to the ports of one State over 
those of another ?”’ 

Who believed that the framers of that sacred in- 
strument, the Constitution of the United States, 
knew so little of the force of language as to intend 
\oconvey, by the power to ** regulate commerce,” 
the power to dig canals, to improve rivers and har- 
bors, to construct railroads, to facilitate commerce ? 
And who believed that they intended to confer upon 
Congress any more than the power to prescribe 
rules and regulations for the government of com- 
merce? If he was asked for the power to construct 


light-houses, he referred to the power to provide | 
aid maintain a navy; and if he were told, and it | 


were true, that light-houses had been erected at 
points where the navy could not come, he answered 
that they were erected without any constitutional 
power of Congress. 
exercising the powers granted for the purposes of 
the Government, they benefited the people also. 
For instance, if the drawing out of a snag from a 
river, which river the Government made use of in 
the transportation of troops and munitions of war, 
subserved the benefit of the people also, it was no 
objection to the exercise of the power. 
improvement of the Savannah river did not sub- 
serve the purposes of the Government in either of 
these respects, but was designed merely to facili- 
tate commerce, and therefore was, in his opinion, 
unconstitutional. - 

He replied to remarks made by Mr. Scnencx 
upon the veto power, in which it was described as 


overshadowing and baleful, and controlling in its | be the “* exponent of 


He did not complain if, in | 


But the | 





the principles rather than the man. 
He replied to the comments of Mr. Toomss 


| upon the Democratic * platform,” and justified that 


| Would not every Whig throughout the whole ex- 


| whose principles were well known, should be de- | 





| stitution. 


resolution which speaks of the Government being 
one of limited powers, and of a strict construction 
of the Constitution, instead of condemning it, with || 
the gentleman, as being a truism. But he expressed 
his pleasure to hear that it was now admitted to be 
a truism, as it had been denied, not only in prac- | 
tice, but in theory, by the Whig party, in their 

advocacy of a general system of internal improve- | 
ments, of this improvement of the Savannah river, 
and other latitudinarian constructions of the Con- || 


He commented upon what he considered the re- | 
markable fact, that General ‘Taylor had written no 
letter accepting the nomination of the Philadelphia 
Convention, and upon the insufficiency of the va- | 
riou:. excuses that had been assigned—the failure 
of tue Postmaster General to furnish him with 
mail facilities, the considerable tax of his postages, | 
&c. That nomination had not been accepted, but 
General Taylor had said if the Whigs, or the Dem- 
ocrais, or the Native Americans, or any other || 
party, nominated him, he would accept, carrying | 
out the scriptural docirine of being ‘* all things to 
all men, if by any means he might gain some.”’ 

The gentleman from Indiana had said General 
Taylor was not his first choice, but that he sup- 
ported him because he was available. In what did 
his availability consist? In concealment. It had 
also been declared by a distinguished gentleman | 
now in his eye, in a communication addressed to 
the Whigs, that General Taylor had been nomi- | 
nated because the party could elect no one else. 


tent of this broad land, prefer Mr. Clay for the 
Presidency? 

Mr. DUNCAN, of Kentucky, interposed, and 
said, for one, he decidedly preferred General ‘Tay- 
lor. 

Mr. SMITH, of Indiana, corrected the gentle- 
man, and said he had not declared that he pre- | 
ferred Mr. Clay to General Taylor as a candidate | 
for the Presidency. Mr. Clay’s name was not 
now before the country in that connection. 

Mr. GREEN considered it an anomaly, a strange 
instance of ingratitude, that the “great embodi- 
ment” who had so long held the party together, | 





serted for General Taylor, who said he would not | 
hig principles.”” Did not |) 
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this look like the dissolution of the old Whig 
party? 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, then obtained the floor, 
and yielded toa motion by Mr. ROOT that the 
House adjourn, which was rejected. 

| Cries of ** Let’s finish the question to-day,” and 
confusion. ] 

Mr. KING remarked that he saw some restive- 
ness on the part of the House, and although he 
desired to say something upon the item for the 
Savannah river and other subjects involved, he 
would defer his remarks to some other occasion, 
and, in accordance with the manifest wishes of the 
House, propose to dispose of the question by mov- 
ing to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 

The motion was agreed to, and thus the civil 
and diplomatic bill has finally passed the House, 
Siaieding the item for the Savannah river.) 


TREATY OF PEACE. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, asked the unanimous 
consent to take up and refer the President's mes- 
sage announcing the treaty of peace. If the House 
intended to act upon the subjects referred to in the 
message, it was time it was divided among the re- 
spective committees of the House, in order that 
they might prepare the measures for the action of the 
House, to enable them to despatch their business, 
and be ready to adjourn. 

Mr. HOLMES, of New York, inquired of the 
gentleman whether the President had responded to 
the resolutions of inquiry relative to the establish- 
ment of territorial governments by the President, 
and other subjects referred to in his message. 

Objections were made to Mr. Cops’s proposal. 

And the House adjourned. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 
The following petitions and memorials were presented 
under the rule, and referred : 


By Mr. CHAPMAN: The memorial of the heirs of the 
late Josliaa Johnson, of Maryland, asking for a settlement of 
his accounts as consul and commercial agent at London. 

By Mr. WENTWORTH: The claim of Captain F. Schaf- 
fer, of Chicago, Minos, for the refunding of certain moneys 
advanced by him when in the United States service. 

By Mr. COLLINS: Additional affidavits to accompany 
petition of Edward Shepard tor a pension. 


IN SENATE. 
Saturpay, July 22, 1848. 
Mr. HALE presented the renee of John 


Lewis, a colored man of Philadelphia, asking that 
the fifth section of the Oregon bill be so amended 
as to strike out ‘free white,’’ so as to give the 
colored citizens of the United States an equal ad- 
vantage with all others. 

‘The motion to receive was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, made an adverse report in the 
case of Henrietta Beddinger, 

Mr. JOHNSON also, from the same committee, 
made an adverse report in the case of Leonard 
Gray. 

THE TERRITORIAL BILL. 

Mr. CLAYTON called up the bill to establish 
a Territorial Governmentin Oregon, New Mexico, 
and California. 

The bill having been read a second time, and 
being under consideration as in Committee of the 


| Whole— 


Mr. CLAYTON said he did not intend to open 
the debate on this bill with a long and tedious 
speech, reserving the right, in the event of debate 
He 
hoped, however, that it would not be found im- 
practicable to avoid debate. The bill would speak 
for itself. ‘The 12th section in the bill reported, is 
similar to that reported by the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, with some slight modification. ‘This sec- 
tion renders valid the laws now in force in Oregon, 
subject to be changed by the legislative body of 
the Territory, provided they are not incompatible 
with this act or the Constitution of the Ginieed 
States. The Territory of Oregon will have the 
right to send a Delegate to Congress. Such power 
is not conferred on the Territories of New Mexico 
and California. In the case of Oregon, the Legis- 


lature has the right to enact laws as specified, 
| while in the Territories of California and New | 
| Mexico the powers are much more restricted. 


In the committee, all other modes of compro- 
mise entirely failed. He believed that no other 
mode would be successful in the present Congress. 
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The bill leaves the entire question which is in dis- 
pute to the Judiciary. There is no great principle 
sacrificed. Any man who desires discord will 
oppose the bill. But he who does not desire to 
distract the country by a question merely political, 
will be able, by voting for this bill, to refer the 
whole matter to the Judiciary. In any case in 


which it may be deemed important, any lawyer | 
can carry the question to the Supreme Court of the | 


United States, 

The compromise line of 36° 30’ was voted down 
in committee, in every form in which it was or 
could be offered. To show how this line would 
have operated, he referred to a return from the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, giving 


the superficies of the new States and Territories: | 


lying north of latitude 36° 30’, there are 1,599,240 
square miles, or 1,023,515,080 acres; south of lati- 
tude 36° 30’, there are only 262,729 square miles, 
or 168,146,560 acres: so that the territory north of 


the line will be four umes as much as the territory | 
Some members proposed as a basis | 
the compromise line of 36° 30’; but it was op- | 


south of it. 


posed. He felt himself standing between North 
and South, and standing ready to conciliate be- 
tween both, 


out infringing the right of free discussion, the bill 
would be pressed to a vote as early as possible. 


Mr. NILES said the main question had been |] 
the question of the power of Congress to interfere | 


with the question of slavery. He wished to know 
if that Senator regarded this bill as taking the 
affirmative side of this question. 
to know what was the compromise effected or ex- 
hibited in the bill. 

Mr. CLAYTON replied that this bill neither 
affirms nor disaflirms the power, and herein con- 
sists the compromise. If any Senator is opposed 
to this compromise, let him stand up and say so. 

Mr. NILESsaid it appeared, then, that the com- 
promise left the matter where it found it. It left 


Iie would say no more, but would | 
express the hope that so far as could be done with- | 


He also desired || 
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‘| but he certainly did not expect such a dodging, 
such an evasion of the question as was evident in 
the bill, which had cowardice stamped on it. 

Mr. DICKINSON replied, and asserted that 
| there was no inconsistency in his course. He re- 

ferred to the resolitions he had offered early in the 

session, and stated that they sustained the Oregon 

bill. He went for the freedom of Government, 
| not the freedom of the cut-throat. He would not 
substitute the dagger and the rifle for the power of 
the law. He complimented Mr. Carnoun, and 
all the members of the committee, for the proper 
spirit which they brought into the discussion of 
|| the bill, 

Mr. CORWIN referred to the speeches of Mr. 
| Catnoun, which maintained that Congress had no 
| power to touch the question of slavery. Such, 

also, was the argument of his friend from Georgia, 
{[Mr. Berrien.| He wished to know if the com- 
mittee made any investigation on the subject of 
this power, and if so, to what result? He wished 





could be carried to the Supreme Court by any law- 
yer? He wished to know how the law relative to 
fugitives could be executed? The Territorial judge 
would be perplexed. The master would appeal to 
the Constitution, according to the principle in this 
bill; and if the slave was handed back to his mas- 
ter, and he appealed to the Supreme Court, how 
is the value of the property to be ascertained? and 
if the value of the slave is not $2,000, the case must 
be decided by one of the Territorial judges, some 
fifteen hundred miles from the seat of Government. 
He considered it a question worth looking after in 
this noon of the nineteenth century, whether Cuffee 
|, or his master was the right man? He wished, also, 
|, to know why New Mexico and California should 
| not be entitled to the same privileges of the other 
| two States? 

Mr. CLAYTON explained, that the inhabitants 
| of New Mexico were not admitted to equal privi- 


1} 


'| not expect anything beneficial from the committee; | South Carolina in the Oregon discu 


to know if the committee believed that this question | 
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| exposition of the rights by which we held the Tr 


| ritory. He thought there was no propriety in ¢ 
|| necting a Territory to which the Missouri com me 
|| mise extended, in the same bill with Terrie e 
| which had subsequently become ours by con 6 ; 
| He thought it unjust to those who insist = pe 
|| Missouri compromise, to put these Territories ah. 
|| by side. He moved to amend the bill by strikj : 
|| out of the bill all after the twentieth section eine 
| the part which relates to California and Ne 
|| Mexico. oa 
| Mr. HALE referred to instructions former! 
| given by the Legislature of New Hampshire - 
| questing the Senators, &c., to vote against the in- 
troduction of slavery into Oregon. These resolu. 
tions passed in 1846, and might be regarded as 
| unworthy of regard, because it elected him: hy, 
|| they had not been rescinded during the two a 
_latures of 1847-48. He stated that the Wilmot 
proviso was the unanimous sentiment of the State 
) and was the opinion of the Democracy of that 
| State, as set forth in the New Hampshire Patrin: 
A No. 1. He was not afraid, therefore, but that he 


but 


| would be sustained by his State. 

He professed to have no confidence in the Sy- 
preme Court, as now constituted, and was unwill- 
ing that that court should decide the question, 
| Again, the bill came short of the wishes of the 
\| people, who, throughout the whole length and 
| breadth of the land, were demanding that slavery 
should be abolished. The committee had done 
| nothing. The chairman had stated that they had 
| done nothing. They left the question to the laws 
|| of God and the Constitution. Now, the Constitu- 
|| tion was interpreted as variously as the Bible. The 
|| Senator from South Carolina was for leaving the 

matter to the Constitution, because, in his opinion, 
the Constitution carries slavery with it. Another 
| construes the Constitution as meaning to secure 
| freedom. The client of the Senator from Vermont 
_ asks how is this settled? ‘ Oh, by the Constitu- 





} 








the question just as it was, as yielding all the | leges with Oregon, because they were too ignorant || tion!’’ ** Well, that is very well, but what does 


claims which the advocates of slavery had put 
forward. 

Mr. CALHOUN repudiated any idea other than 
an object national in its character, the harmony and 
preservation of the Union. The South only looked 
to the protection of its rights which it had derived 
from its ancestors. 

Mr. NILES expressed his pleasure at hearing 
this declaration. But he did not exactly compre- 
hend the extent of the Senator’s remark. He 
thought the question of the right of the South to 
carry property into the free States, was to be made 
the subject of compromise. He expressed his 


| for self-government. 

| Mr. PHELPS said, we came here for the pur- 
| pose of settling this by some legislative measure. 
| It was therefore competent to settle it here. Then 
| it was alleged that the Constitution was the only 
|| authority to be regarded. It must, therefore, be 
referred to the judicial power. It is not in the 
|| power of Congress to interfere with the question. 
|| ‘The question as to the constitutionality of our 
|| laws must be decided elsewhere. The committee 
|| had, with a view to meet the difficulty, thought it 
|| proper to refer the whole matter to the examination 
‘| and decision of the Supreme Court. The free 


belief that the question might be compromised on || States conquered by us have been free from sla- 


the principle of equality of mghts between the 
North and the South. 

Mr. DICKINSON explained his course in the 
committee, They saw three great Territories be- 
fore them. 
into the Union? Midsummer had passed, and | 
something was necessary to be done. A commit- 
tee was appointed, and a bill was reported extend- 
ing the Constitution and the laws over these Ter- 
ritories without touching the question of slavery. 

Mr. NILES explained some parts of his obser- 


vations previously made. The Senator from New || hibitory clause. His motive was, not to leave this || nence. 


York seemed to approve of this bill, and this in 
the face of a speech which he made early in the 
session, a well-considered speech, in which he de- 
nied the power of Congress to interfere with the 
government of Territories. As the Senator had 
changed his tone on this question, there was some 
hope that further change would ultimately bring 


very, and slavery shall not be introduced there. 
Such is the sentiment throughout the Eastern 
| States. The South seemed to think that there 


|| was some combination against them; but this he 
What was to be done to bring these || 


| regarded as idle. 

| Mr. WESTCOTT put some questions relative 
| to the Legislature of the Territory of Oregon, and 
| its power. He desired to know if the restriction 
| in the bill was intended to prevent the Legislature 


|| from passing laws for the punishment of slaves? 


| Mr. PHELPS said he had suggested the pro- 


| power to the nominees of ‘the President, but only 
to commit it to a legislative body. 

Mr. WESTCOTT put his question in a more 
| simple shape. 

| Mr. PHELPS said he did not intend to make 
| any distinction between the slaves and the Indians. 
It was intended to leave the question where the 





him round toa correct position. He insisted that 
this bill is no compromise; it is no compromise at 
all, Yet it is notaltogether negative; on one point 
it is affirmative. It prohibits the inhibition of sla- 
very in the Territory. Was that nothing? He 
thought it most significant and most important. 
He feared that when these Territories would come 
and knock at our doors for admission as States in 
the Union, the same difficulties might arise which 
arose on the unfortunate Missouri question. The 
questions involved in this matter are before the 
country and Congress, and they must be met now 
or hereafter. He did not see how this bill was to 
settle the question. The people, who are intelli- 
gent, and who know what the question is, will be 
apt to ask how it is settled? The Territory of | 
California, New Mexico, and Oregon, has come | 
into our hands free as God has made it. He did 


Constitution placed it. 
| Mr. CALHOUN said the committee did not 
pretend to settle the question. It was left where 
| the Constitution placed it. 
| Mr. NILES wished to know if the committee 
thought this bill exhausted all the authority pos- 
| sessed by Congress. If not, how was the question 
| settled, when a bill could be at any time brought 
in to disturb the subject? 
Mr. BALDWIN remarked on the different fea- 
tures in the bill in relation to the Territory of Ore- 
on, and the Territories of California and New 
| Mexico. He had formerly, when the Oregon bill 
| was under consideration, stated that he regarded 
| its a national question, and hence he thought it 
| unwise to bring in the new Territories in connec- 
| tion with it. He adverted at some length to the 
‘grounds which were taken by the Senator from 





the Constitution say?”’ ‘* Oh, it is a Constitution 
_ of freedom !”’ ** Very well, I am satisfied, as free- 
_dom is what I want.’’ In the South the same 
| question is asked, and the citizen there is satisfied 
| because he is told that it carries slavery with it. 
| He alluded to the case before the Senate, of the 
| bill for an appeal to the Supreme Court, in certain 
| cases from the District of Columbia. 
| Mr. PHELPS asked if any one could find in 
| the Constitution any authority for the Supreme 
| Court hearing an appeal against taking out letters 
| of administration? 
| Mr. HALE said that he would discuss that 
' when the proper time came. “He went on to siate 
_ his objection more at large, as well as to state other 
| objections which he entertained against the bill. 
| The Senator from Delaware had produced a large 
paper filled with figures so numerous, that his 
imagination had nearly got swamped in it. He 
| did not know what these figures had to do with 
| the bill. 
| Mr. CLAYTON said he read the figures, not 
| with reference to this bill, but merely as matter of 
| illustration.» 
| Mr. HALE said he did not discover any perti- 
But he had heard a remark from the Sen- 
ator which had given him pain, because he usually 
heard that Senator with pleasure and profit; but 
that Senator had said that any one who desired 
| discord in the country would oppose the bill. 
|| Mr.CLAYTON disavowed any intention to use 
| the words in an offensive sense. 
| Mr. HALE was happy to hear it. But had it 
|| been otherwise, such a charge would have no 
| weight with him. He repeated, that the commit- 
| tee had done nothing. ‘The Senator from New 
| York said they had jen the question where they 
| found it. 

Mr. DICKINSON said he had stated that they 
left the questions where they found them. 

Mr. HALE. Well, then, they left all the ques- 
tions where they found them. ‘That is, the com- 
mittee had done nothing; and if the Senate had 
desired nothing to be done, there was no use In 
appointing a committee to do it. He then pro- 
_ ceeded to make some remarks on the Senator from 
| Georgia, [Mr. Jounson,] who pretended to speak 
/as the whole Democratic party, which he an- 
nounced in a prefatory remark. 5 . 
| Mr. JOHNSON, of Georgia, explained, consid- 
| ering that injustice had been done to him. 
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Mr. HALE had the printed speech of the Sen- 
at home, and had no desire to misrepresent 





ator a 
him. 
impress! 





THE CONGRESSIONAL 


'| the task of introducing slavery into free terri- 


took place a few days before. When the resolu- | 


ron r 


jon, that Senator had very significantly warned 


the Senators who were against him that they would || 


be made responsible to the party; and such was 


elative to adjournment was under considera- | 


the eflect of the rebuke, that many of these Sena- | 
iors afterwards changed their votes. He then pro- | 
weeded to show the distinction between political 


snd municipal law, in order to convict the Senator 
fom Georgia of error in this respect. He con- 
ended that slavery was not one of those political 
rghts which we can carry everywhere with us. 
He adverted to and commented on the language of 
ihelaws of Mississippi, Kentucky, and Louisiana, 


yhich designate slavery as the creature of muni- | 


cipal law; and the opinion of the Supreme Court || 
municipal character of the | 


qstains the local an 
jgstitution. 

Mr. UPHAM read a decision of Judge McLean, 
that slavery was maintained by local laws, and 
that it could not be carried into another State. 

. Mr. HALE said he had not read this, because 
Jujge MeLean was from Ohio, which was an in- 
fected State. 
Madison Papers, the language of Colonel Mason, 
of Virginia, against slavery, which might have 
some weight, as it did not come from an eastern 
abolitionist. He expressed the hope that Virginia 
herself would be found ready to sustain and carry 
out the sentiments propounded by some of the 
noblest spirits that ever adorned her history. He 
went then into the question of the power of Con- 
gress over the subject of slavery, which had been 
denied; and yet by this bill slavery is prohibited 


in Oregon for three months, and is decided to be | 


lezal after three months. As to the Missouri com- 
promise, Which, it was said, had given peace to 


the country, he did not know how that might be; | 


but this he knew, that it gave peace to those poli- 


ticians who voted for it—it sent them down to their | 
political graves, where they have ever since rested | 


in peace. It settled them, if it did not settle the 


country. 


He hoped that would not be called a compromise | 


which gave to all the southern latitudes the curse 
of slavery, and left to the free States nothing but 
their ice and their rocks. He called on the Senate 
to pause and reflect on the position in which they 
were placing themselves, by upholding slavery, at 
amoment when the high and powerful throbbings 
of the human heart were overthrowing the institu- 
lions of ages and centuries, and by throwing this 
model Republic of ours in the path through which 
universal freedom is struggling to make its way. 

The yeas and nays were ordered on the amend- 
ment moved by Mr. Batpwin. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, asked if it was 
the intention of the mover to establish a govern- 
ment in Oregon, and to leave California and New 
Mexico without a government until the next ses- 
sion of Congress? 

Mr. BALDWIN said he wished to disencum- 


ber the Oregon bill from the other Territorial Gov- | 


ernments, 


Mr. DAVIS, of Massachusetts, requested the | 


Senator from Connecticut to withdraw the amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BALDWIN was willing to withdraw it for 
the present. 

Mr. BERRIEN objecting, the amendment was 
hot withdrawn, 
_ The question was then taken, and decided as fol- 
OWS: 

YEAS—Messrs. Baldwin, Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Da- 
vis of Massachusetts, Dayton, Dix, Dodge, Felech, Fitzger- 


ad, Greene, Hale, Hamlin, Miller, Niles, Upham,and Walk- | 


er—17, 


NAYS—Messrs, Allen, Atchison, Atherton, Badger, Bell, 
Benton, Berrien, Borland, Breese, Bright, Butler, Calhoun, 
Clayton, Davis of Mississippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Downs, 
Ponte, Hannegan, Houston, Jonson of Maryland, Johnson 
Louisiana, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Man um, 
Mason, Metealfe, Pearce, Phelps, Sebastian, Spruance 
gon, Turney, Underwood, Westcott, and Yulee—37. 


Mr. HAMLIN said he was admonished by the 
riaperings around him, that if he intended to be 
heard on this subject, he must seize the present 


tur- 


moment, or he would be prevented by the pressure | 


ofnumbers. He expressed his regret that while, 
throughout Europe, the spirit of freedom was over- 
‘rowing the old tyrannies, we were engaged in 


He then went on to quote, from the | 





| tories. 
He had been confirmed, however, in his || 
on that the Senator assumed to act for the | 
whole Democratic party, by an incident which || 








{ 


He designated the bill as guarantying and 
perpetuating slavery in the new territories; and 
expressed his conviction that the new doctrine, that 
the extension of our political system carries sla- 
very everywhere with it, would be most startling 
in its effect on the North. He denied this doctrine 
entirely and emphatically. 
Missouri compromise, he said he would not have 
voted for it, because it established an arbitrary line. 

Mr. CLAYTON asked if the Senator did not 
vote for the Missouri compromise when he voted 
for the annexation of Texas? 

Mr. HAMLIN replied, that in the House of 
Representatives he had voted against the resolu- 
tions annexing Texas. When those resolutions 


GLOBE. 


On the subject of the | 


came to the Senate, they were amended by the 1] 


adoption of a single resolution not looking to the 


| compromise, which emanated from the wisdom of | 
the Senator from Missouri on his left, [Mr. Ben- | 


Ton,] and which would have saved us from the 
war through which we have passed. 
vote for no arbitrary law, even at the southern ex- 


He would || 





989 


Senate, it was not in order to move another until 
they were informed of the fate of the former. 


The SPEAKER overruled the point of order. 


The question on suspending the rules was de- 


cided by yeas and nays: Yeas 110, nays 54. Two- 
thirds voting in the affirmative, the rules were sus- 
pended, and the resolution was received, 


Mr. CLINGMAN moved the previous ques- 


tion, which was seconded, and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was agreed to : 
nays 49. 


Yeas 126, 


Mr. CLINGMAN moved to reconsider the vote 


just taken, and moved to lay on the table that mo- 
| tion. 


Agreed to. 
Mr. PILLSBURY, by leave, presented resolu- 


tions of the Legislature of Texas respecting mili- 
tary posts on the frontier, and relative to inter- 
course with the Indians. 

mittee on Military Affairs. 


Referred to the Com- 


Mr. P. also presented resolutions of the same 


Legislature relative to the passage of a law to com- 
pel the judge of the United States District Court 


| for the district of Texas to reside and remain per- 


tremity of our boundary, because it would lead to | 


party, political, and sectional strifes, such as have 
been eloquently portrayed by Mr. Jefferson. He 
would vote for a compromise founded on the spirit 
of those who established our Government. He 
would vote for retaining freedom in territories 
where slavery never existed; and he would vote 
for retaining slavery where it had always been. 
He was no abolitionist. He would not vote to 
abolish slavery in a slave State; and, so help him 
God, he would never vote to abolish freedom 
where freedom had always existed. He objected 
to the shuffling off, the skulking from, the shrink- 
ing behind a political question which it was our 


duty to meet, and throwing it on the Supreme | 


Court to decide. 


from the Territories; the decision of the court be- 
ing explicit that it must bea case of money, and 
that a single slave, with the question of his rights 
and liberties, was not the subject of anappeal. It 
had been stated that slavery-was never created. 


True, it came like the serpent into the garden of | 


Eden, creeping, stealing in, in violation of law. 
He asked for what purpose the Senator from Del- 
aware had given his array of figures, showing the 
relatiye number of souare acres, in the free and 
siave States, accord... to the Missouri compro- 
mise? Why did he not state that the population 
in the free States was twelve millions, and the pop- 
ulation in the slave States was eight millions? 
There were other objections to this bill to which 
he would gladly allude, but he had already de- 
tained the Senate longer than he had intended. He 
could not refrain from saying what he had said, 
to justify the vote which he should give against 
this bill. 

Mr, CLARKE rose to address the Senate; but, 
as the hour was late, (approaching five o’clock,) 
he would move that the Senate adjourn. 

(Cries from several quarters: ‘*Oh, no; let us 
get through the bill.’’] 

Mr. BERRIEN demanded the yeas and nays 


on the motion to adjourn; and the question having 


been taken, it was decided as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Badger, Baldwin, Bell, Benton, | 
Bradbury, Clarke, Corwin, Davis of Massachusetts, Dayton, 
Dix, Dodge, Fitzgerald, Gre#ne, Hale, Hamlin, Johnson of 
Maryland, Johuson of Louisiana, i? Metealfe, Miller, 

nderwood, Upham, | 


Niles, Pearce, Phelps, Spruance, 
Walker, and Westcott—-29. 


NAYS—Messrs. Atchison, Atherton, Berrien, Borland, 
Breese, Bright, Buuer, Calhoun, Clayton, Davis of Missis- || 
sippi, Dickinson, Douglas, Feleh, Foote, Hannegan, Hous- 
|| ton, Johnson of Georgia, King, Lewis, Mason, Sturgeon, 


Sebastian, Turney, and Yulee—24. 
And the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpar, July 24, 1848. 


The Journal of Saturday was read and approved. 


Mr. CLINGMAN asked the unanimous con- 
sent of the House, and, on objection being made 
by Mr. COBB, of Georgia, moved to suspend the 
rules, to enable him to introducea concurrent reso- 
lution to terminate the present session of Congress, | 
by an adjournment of the two Houses by their 
respective presiding officers, on Monday, the 7th 


“ss August next, at twelve m. 


r. BURT raised the point of order that the 
House having greviously adopted a resolution 
fixing the day for adjournment and sent it to the 


manently within his district. 


Referred to the 


|| Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. GAINES, by leave, in behalf of the mi- 


| nority of the select committee to wham was re- 


| 


| 


} 
| 
| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
j 





| 


| 
| 


| by virtue of the rights of war. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| and impose. 


territory as h 


|, ferred the subject of granting pensions to widows 
and orphans of officers and soldiers who have been 
killed, or who have died whilst in the service of 
_ the United States, during the war with the Repub- 
| lic of Mexico, made a report; which was laid on 
the table. 


NEW MEXICO AND CALIFORNIA, 
The SPEAKER laid before the House the fol- 


| lowing message from the President of the United 
States: 


He asserted that by no process || 


could a case be brought up to the Supreme Court || To the House of Representatives of the Unitel States: 


WASHINGTON, July 24, 1848. 


In answer to the resolutions ef the House of Representa- 


| tives of the J0th instant, requesting information in relation 
|| to New Mexico and California, | communicate herewith 
|| reports from the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of the 
| Navy, with the documents which accompany the same. 
These reports and documents contain information upon the 
several points of inquiry embraced by the resolutions. “The 
| proper litnits and boundaries of New Mexico and California” 
are delineated in the map referred to in the late treaty with 
Mexico, an authentic copy of which is herewith transmitted; 
| and all the additional information upon that subject, and also 
the most reliable information in respect to the population of 
these respective provinces which is in the possession of the 
Executive, will be found in the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of State. 


‘The resolutions request information in regard to the exist- 


| ence of civil governments in New Mexico and California, 
| their “form and character,’? by “whom instituted,’ by 
“what authority,” and how they are “ maintained and 

| ported.” 


sup- 


In my message of December 22, 1846, in answer to a reso- 


lution of the House of Representatives calling tor informa- 
| tion “in relation to the establishment or organization of 
civil governments in any portion of the territory of Mexico 
which has or might be taken possession of by the army or 
navy of the United States,” | communicated the orders 
which had been given to the officers of our army and navy, 
and stated the general authority upon which temporary mili- 
| tary governments had been established over the conquered 
portions of Mexico then in our military oceupation. 


The temporary governments authorized were instituted 
The power to declare war 


against a foreign country, and to prosecute it according to 
| the general laws of war, as sanctioned by civilized uations, 
it will not be questioned, exists under our Constitution. 
When Congress has declared that war exists with a foreign 
nation, “the general laws of war apply to our situation,’’ 
and it becomes the duty of the President, as the constitu- 
tional “ commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the 
United States,” to prosecute it. 


In prosecuting a foreign war, thus duly declared by Con- 


| gress, we have the right, by “conquest and military occupa- 
| tion,’ to acquire possession of the territories of the enemy, 
| and during the war to “ exercise the fullest rights of sover- 


eignty over it.” The sovereignty of the eneiny is in such 


case “ suspended,” and his laws can “ no longer be rightfully 


enforced” over the conquered territory, or “ be obligatory 


| upon the inhabitants who remain and submit to the con- 
| querors.”? 
| temporary allegiance” to the conqueror, \ind are “bound by 


By the surrender, the inhabitants “ pass under a 


such laws, and such only, as” he may choose to recognize 
“From the nature of the case no other laws 
could be obligatory upon them; for where there is no 


| protection, or allegiance, or sovereignty, there can be no 


claim to obedience.” These are weil-established principles 
of the laws of war, as recognized and practised by civilized 
nations; and they have been sanctioned by the highest 


judicial tribunal of our country. 


The orders and instructions issued to the officers of our 
army and navy, applicable to such portions of the Mexican 
ad been or might be conquered by our arms, 


were in strict conformity to these principles. y were, 


indeed, ameliorations of the rigors of the war upon which 
we mi 
| of military rule something of the mildness of civil govern- 


t have insisted. They eubstituted for the harshness 


ment, and were not only the exercise of no excess of power, 
but were a relaxation in favor of the peaceable inhabitants 
of the conquered territory who had submitted to our aathor- 
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ity, and were alike politic apd humane. 
sane source of Authority that we derive the unquestioned 
right, after war has been deciared by Congress, to bl rwckade 


the ports and coasts of the enemy, to capture his towns, | 


Cities, and provinews, and to levy contributions upon bim for | 
the support of our army. Of the same character with these 
is the right to subject to our temporary wilitary government | 
the conquered territories of our enemy. They are all bel- | 


ligerent rights; and their exercise ix as essential to the suc- |) 


cessful prosecution of a foreign war as the right to fight | 
battles. 

New Mexico and Upper California were among the terri- | 
tories conquered and occupied by our forces, and such tem- 
porary governments were established over them. They 
were established by officers of our army and navy in com- 
mand, in pursuance of the orders and instru lions acco 
panying my message to the House of Representatives of 
December 228d, 1s46. [In their form and detail, as at first 
established, they exceeded in some respects (as was stated | 
in that message) the authority whieh had been given; and 
juetructions for the correction Of the error were issued in | 
dexpatches from the War and Navy Departments of the | 
Lith of January, 1°47, copies of which are herewith trans- | 





mitted. ‘Mhey have been maintained and supported out of | 
the military exactions and contributions levied upon the | 
enemy, and no part of the expense has been paid out of the | 
treasury of the United States | 
in the routine of duty, some of the officers of the army | 
and navy, Who first established temporary governments in | 
California and New Mexico, have been succeeded in com- | 
mand by other officers, upon whom like duties have de- | 
volved; and the agents employed or designated by them to 
control the temporary governments have also, in some in- | 
stances, been superseded by others. Such appointments, | 


It is from the || a letter from the Governor of Texas, dated on the 4th of Jan- 


uary, 1847, the Secretary of State, by my direction, informed 
him, in a letter of the 12th of February, 1847, that in the 
President’s annual message of December, 1846, “ You have 
already perceived that New Mexico is at present in the 
temporary occupation of the troops of the United States, 
and the government over it is military in its character. It 
is merely such a government as must exist, under the laws 
of nations and of war, to preserve order aud protect the 
rights of the inhabitants, and will cease on the conclusion 
ot a treaty of peace with Mexico. Nothing, theretore, can 
be more certain than that this temporary Government, re- 
sulting from necessity, can never injuriously affect the right 
‘ which the President believes to be justly asserted by Texas 


ee ee 


- 


_THE CONGRESHONAL ‘GLOBE. 





| ing and foreign trade, as well as augment our to 


* to the whole territory on this side of the Rio Grande, when- || 


‘ ever the Mexican claim to it shall have been extinguished 
‘by treaty. But this is a subject which more properly be- 


‘ longs to the Legislative than the Executive branch of the | 


* Government.”’ 
The result of the whole is, that Texas had asserted aright 


to that purt of New Mexico east of the Rio Grande, which is | 


believed, under the acts of Congress for the annexation and 


admission of Texas into the Union as a State, and under the | 
constitution and laws of Texas, to be well founded ; but this | 


right had never been reduced to her actual possession aud 
occupancy. The General Government, possessing exclu- 
sively the war-making power, had the riglit to take military 


| possession of this disputed territory ; and, until the title to it 
| was perfected by a treaty of peace, it was their duty to hold 


for temporary civil duty during our military occupation, |) 


were made by the officers in command in the conquered | 
territories respectively. | 

On the conclusion and exchange of ratifications of a treaty | 
of peace with Mexico, which was proclaimed on the 4th in- | 
Slaut, these temporary governments necessarily ceased to | 
exist. In the instructions to establish a temporary govern 
ment over New Mexico, no distinction was made between 
that and the other provinces of Mexico wiich might be 
taken and held in our military occupation. 


The Provinee of New Mexico, according to its ancient 


boundaries, as claimed by Mexico, lies on both sides of the | 
Rio Grande. That part of it on the east of that river was in | 
dispute when the war between the United States and Mex- | 
ico commenced, 


|| zens, and committing other atrocious crimes. 


|| it, and to establish a temporary military government over it 


for the preservation of the conquest itself, the safety of our 
army, and the security of the conquered inhabitants. 

The resolutions further request information whether any 
persons have been tried and condemned for “ treason against 
the United States in that part of New Mexico lying east of 
the Rio Grande since the same has been in the occupancy 
of our army ;’’ and if so, before “ what tribunal,’ and “ by 


|| What authority of law such tribunal was established?” It | 


___Suly 24, 


we shall have great advantages in securing the rich 
merce of the East, and shall thus obtain for our wich 
new and increased markets, and greatly enlarge our ¢ > . 


hNage and 


revenue. 
These great advantages, far more than the simple valine 

the public lands in the ceded territory, © constitute our . 

demnity for the past.’ JAMES K. poj Kk 
The message having been read— 

_ Mr. HILLIARD obtained the floor, but yieldeg 

it acne to— 
Mr. COBB, of Georgia, who moved that the mes. 

sage be referred to the Committee on the Territo. 


|| ries, and that it be printed. 


_ that document printed, but would prefer the mo. 


Mr. SCHENCK suggested as an amendmen; 
(as far as he could be understood) to have the Ex. 
ecutive message of 1846 printed with this, 

Mr. COBB said he had no objection to hayine 
tion to be embodied in a separate resolution. 

Mr. HILLIARD then resumed the floor, and 


| proceeded to comment on both the late messaves 


of the President—the one sent in some days since 
communicating the treaty with Mexico; and the 
other sent in this morning, in reply to the resolution 
of the House asking information in regard to the 
new Territories. 

Mr. H. reviewed the policy of the Administra. 
tion in regard to our foreign affairs; discussed the* 


| Territorial question; and exhibited the overshadow- 


appears, that after the territory in question was “ in the oc- | 
| cupancy of our army,’’ some of the conquered Mexican in- 
| habitants, who had at first submitted to our authority, broke 


out in open insurrection, murdering Our soldiers and citi- 
Some of the 


| principal offenders, who were apprehended, were tried and || 


‘Texas, by a successful revolution in April, || 


1°36, achieved and subsequently maintained her independ- || 


ence. By an act of the Congress of Texas, passed in De- | 
cember, 1836, her western boundary was declared to be the 
Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, and thence due 
north to the forty-second degree of north latitude. Though | 
the Republic of Texas, by many acts of sovereignty which 
she exerted and exercised, some of which were stated in my 
annual message of December, 1845, had established her clear 
title to the country west of the Nueces, aud bordering on 
that part of the Rio Grande which lies below the Province 
ot New Mexico, she bad never conquered or reduced to 
actual posseasion, and brought under her government and 
laws, that part of New Mexico lying east of the Rio Grande 


which she claimed to be within her limits. On the breaking |} 


condemned by a tribunal invested with civil and criminal 


jurisdiction, which had been established in the conquered | 


country by the military officer in command. That the of- 
fenders deserved the panishment inflicted upon them, there 
is no reason to doubt; and the error in the proceedings 
against them consisted in designating and describing their 
crimes as “ treason against the United States.”? Tiiis error 


| Was pointed out, and its recurrence thereby prevented, by | 


the Secretary of War, in a despatch to the officer in com- 
mand in New Mexico, dated on the 26th of June, 1847,a 


| copy of which, together with copies of all communications 
| relating to the subject which have been received at the War 


out of the war, we found Mexico in possession of this dis- || 


puted territory. As our army approached Santa Fé, (the 
capital of New Mexico,) it was found to be held by a gov- | 


ernor under Mexican authority, and au armed force collected || 


to resist our advance. The inhabitants were Mexicans, 
acknowledging allegiance to Mexico. 
dispate was the line between the two countries engaged in | 
actual war, and the settlement of it of necessity depended | 
on a treaty of peace. Finding the Mexican authorities and | 


The boundary in || 


people in possession, our forces conquered them, and ex- || 


tended military rule over them and the territory which they 
actually occupied, in liew of the sovereignty which was dis- 
placed. It was not possible to disturb or change the prac- 
tical boundary line in the midst of the war, when no nego- 
tiation for its adjustment could be opened, and when Texas 
was not present hy her constituted authorities to establish and 
maintain government over a hostile Mexican population, 
who acknowledged no allegiance to her. There was, there- 


fore, no alternative left but to establish and maintain military || 


Department, are herewith transmitted. 
The resolutions call for information in relation to the quan- 


tity of public lands acquired within the ceded territory, and || 


“how much ofthe same is within the boundaries of ‘Texas, 
as defined by the act of the Congress of the Republic of 
Texas, of the 19th day of December, 1836." No means of 
making an accurate estimate on the subject is in the posses- 
sion of the Executive Department. 
is possessed will be found in the accompanying report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The country ceded to the United States lying west of the 
Rio Grande, and to which Texas has no title, is estimated 
by the Commissioner of the General Land Office, to con- 
tain 525,078 square miles, or 366,689,920 acres. 

The period since the exchange of ratifications of the treaty 
has been too short to enable the Governmett to have access 


to, or to procure abstracts or copies of, the land tides issued | 


by Spain or by the Republic of Mexico. Steps will be taken 


| to procure this information at the earliest practicable period. 


It is estimated, as appears from the accompanying report of 


| the Secretary of the Treasury, that much the larger portion 


| of the land within the Territories ceded remains vacant and 


rule during the war over the conquered people in the dis- || 


puted territory who had submitted to our arms, or to forbear 
the exercise of our belligerent rights, and leave them in a | 
state of anarchy, and without control. 

Whether the country in dispute rightfully belonged to | 
Mexico or to Texas, it was our right in the first case, and | 
our duty as Well as our right in the latter, to conquer and 
hold it. Whilst this territory was in our possession ascon- | 
querors, with a population hestile to the United States, | 
which more than once broke out in open insurrection, it was | 
our unquestionable duty to continue our military occupation | 
of it until the conclusion of the war, and to establish over it | 
military government, necessary for our own security, as well 
as for the protection of the conquered people. 

But the joint resolution of Congress of March 1, 1845, for 
annexing Texas to the United States,’ the “ adjustment of 
all questions of boundary which may arise with other Gov- | 
ernments’? was reserved to this Government. When the | 
conquest of New Mexico was consummated by our arms, the 
question of boundary remained still unadjusted. Until the | 
exchange of the ratifications of the late treaty, New Mexico | 
never became an undisputed portion of the United States; | 
and it would therefore have been premature to deliver over 
to Texas that portion of it, on the east side of (he Rio Grande, | 
to which she asserted a claim. However just the right of 
Texas may have been to it, that right had never been re- 
duced into her possession, and it was contested by Mexico. | 


By the cession of the whole of New Mexico on both sides || 


of the Rie Grande to the United States, the question of dis- | 
puted boundary, so far as Mexico is concerned, has been 
settled ; leaving the question, as to the true limits of Texas, 
in New Mexico, to be adjusted between that State and the 
United States. Under the circumstances existing during the 
pendency of the war, and while the whole of New Mexico 
as claimed by our enemy, was in our military occupation, i 
was not uomindful of the rights of Texas to that portion of 
it which she claimed to be within her limits. 


| of our entire population. 


| large revenue, would seem to be certain 
In answer to | 


unappropriated, and will be subject to be disposed of by the | 


United States. Indeed, a very inconsiderable portion of the 
land embraced in the cession, it is believed, has been dis- 
posed of or granted either by Spain or Mexico. 

What amount of money the United States may be able to 
realize from the sales of these vacant lands, must be uncer- 
tain; but it is confidently believed, that with prudent man- 
agement, after making liberal grants to emigrants and set- 
tlers, it will exceed the cost of the wur and all the expenses 
to which we have been subjected in acquiring it. 

The resolutions also call for the “evidence, or any part 
thereof,”’ that the “ extensive ahd valuable territories ceded 
by Mexico to the United States constitute indemnity for the 
past. 

The immense value of the ceded country does not consist 
alone in the amount of money for which the public lands 
may be sold. If not a dollar could be realized from the sale 
of these lands, the cession of the jurisdiction over the coun- 


try, and the fact that it has become a part of our Union, and | 


cannot be made subject to European power, constitutes 
ample “ indemuity for the past,” in the immense value and 


The information which | 


_ ing influence of the Executive in usurping powers 


not conferred on him by the Constitution, and in 
the exercise of the veto power. He contended 
that the policy of the Whig party was peace, and 


the development of the internal resources of the 


country, keeping the Executive power in due 
bounds; while the policy of the other party was 
the extension of Executive authority, and an ag- 
gressive system, which must lead to war and the 


' overthrow of our Government. 


1 


advantages which its acquisition must give to the commer- || 


cial, navigating, manufacturing, and agricultural interests of 
our country. 


The value of the public lands embraced within the limits 


of the ceded territory, great as that value may be, is far Jess | 


important to the people of the United States than the sov- 
ereignty over the country. Most of our States contain no 


|| public lands owned by the United States; and yet the sov- | 
| ereignty and jurisdiction over them is of incalculable im- 

In the State of New York, the | 
United States is the owner of no public lands, and yet two- | 


portance to the nation. 


thirds of our whole revenue is collected at the great port of 


| that State, and within her limits is found about one-seventh 
Although none of the future cities | 


on our coast of California may ever rival the city of New 
| York in wealth, population, and business, yet, that import- || 
ant cities will grow up on the magnificent harbors of that || 
coast, with a rapidly-increasing population, and yielding a 
By the possession 
of the sate and capacious harbors on California coast, 


In the course of his speech, Mr. H. took de- 


cided ground against the new compromise bill in 


the Senate, stating that it was not a settlement of 
the alarming question touching slavery, buta post- 
ponement of it, leaving room in the meanwhile for 
the wildest agitation. 

Mr. BIRDSALL, of New York, followed Mr. 
Hixuiarp in a prepared speech, which occupied his 
hour in the delivery. 

Mr. LINCOLN next obtained the floor amongst 
many competitors, but he said he apprehended 
that there was a disposition on the part of the 


| House that the discussion at this time, on this 


question, should not be longer protracted ; he would 
announce to the House that he desired to make a 


| general speech, and he further announced that if 


there was now a disposition to take the question 
now pending, he would give way for that purpose. 
[‘* No, no;”’ “ go on.’’] 

Mr. VINTON said he would suggest to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois whether it would not be as 
well to postpone this discussion to some other 
time. For himself he desired to say a few words 
about this message, and not on things in general; 
and he trusted before it was disposed of, that the 
attention of the House and of the country would 
be called to the positions of this message. 

Mr. LINCOLN would say that he hoped he 
should have the indulgence of the House, while he 
expressed his views at some future time; and now, 
for the accommodation of gentlemen, he would 
yield the floor. 

Mr. VINTON desired to say a very few words 
respecting this message. There were in it, as he 
heard it read, some things which it struck him 
should not escape the notice of this House. It had 
struck him as a remarkable fact, that, in every 
message communicated to this House from the 
Executive of the United States, there were some 
views of Executive power in derogation of the 
rights of this body; but never, in the course of his 
long service in this body, had he seen any message 
presented to it that, as he thought, contained 80 
palpable an assumption of the powers of the Con- 
gress of the United States by the Executive, as the 
message which was now before them. What were 
the facts of the case? The President stated that 
the State of Texas, when it was an independent 


country, passed an act by which it asserted a title 


\} 
Mj 


had a title, but that they made a pape 


Not that they 
r title for 
themselves. And what next? The President in that 
message told them that Texas was a@ revolutionary 
government, and that its rights extended as far 4s 
that revolution extended. Well, that was a cor 


to the territory to the Rio Grande. 
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+g of Texas were those which by force she had || 
- ured, and in point of fact maintained for her- 
= The President in that message informed Con- 
eas that in point of fact the State of Texas never — 
had possession of the territory of New Mexico on | 
she east Side of the Rio Grande. If he had said 
go, he might as well have asserted that the city of 
Washington was in Europe. Why, the capital of | 
New Mexico had been so for two hundred years, 
‘, mach so as New York, Philadelphia, and Bal- | 
amore, were American cities. It had forever been 
ihe capital of New Mexico, and it had never been | 
in the possession of Texas. But the President of 
he United States informed Congress of this act of 
Texas, setting up this paper title, which, the Pres- 
ident to the contrary notwithstanding, he would 
yodertake to say, and every lawyer would also 
yndertake to say, Was not even a respectable pre- 
ence of a title, unaccompanied by possession. It 
was not in her possession. The jurisdiction was | 
in New Mexico de facto; and therefore the paper | 
ute of Texas had no more validity, according to 
the laws of nations, than if we should this day 
ass an act setting forth that the Saint Croix, from 
its mouth to its source, was the boundary of the 
‘hited States. The character of this title was the | 
ine as that set up by Texas. But the President | 
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rect principle of the law of nations. The bound- || longer a part of the Mexican Republic. It was 


| do with it. 





either territory of the United States or part of the 
State of Texas; but what he was saying was, that 


_ this question of boundary was one about which 


the President of the United States had no right to 
communicate a message of that sort; much less had 
he any right, before asking the opinion of Congress, 
to undertake to tell the public authorities of Texas 
that that country was theirs, in derogation of the 


| rights of the United States. 


Mr. JOHNSON desired still to have this thing 
perfectly understood. Did he understand the gen- 
tleman to say that this Government could interfere 
to settle the question of boundary, unless a question 
of boundary arose between her and some other Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. VINTON undertook to say, that if the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee had looked at the facts of 
the case, he would not have found it necessary to 
ask that question. He undertook to say, that if 
there was any claim on the part of Texas to that 
country, it was a question to be settled between 
the United States and the State of Texas, and that 
the President of the United States had nothing to 
lt was a question to be settled, and 
by one of two modes—by the common consent of 
the Congress of the United States with the State of 
Texas, and, if they could not agree, then by the 


aidit wasa claim. He (Mr. V.) said it was not | judiciary of the cougtry; but the Executive power 
arespectable pretence. The President said it was | had nothing to do with it. 


acim to part of New Mexico, while it was a | 
part of the Mexican Republic. | 
And he further informed them that when the | 
title to this territory of New Mexico shall have 
passed to the United States, or since it had passed 
to the United States, that it became a question to | 
ie settled between the United States and Texas 
where the boandary between them existed. That, 


headmitted, was correct. It was true, that since the | 


settlement of this title, it had become a question 
as to the claim of Texas to part of New Mexico | 
between the State of Texas and the United States. | 
It was a question which was transferred from 
Mexico, the United States standing in the shoes 
of Mexico, and the controversy was now between 
the United States on the one side, and the State of 
Texas on the other. And yet, instead of sending 
amessage to this House and informing the Con- 


gress of the United States that such was the state || 


of things, and submitting it to Congress to decide 
the question of boundary between this Govern- 
ment and the State ef ‘Texas according to its good 
pleasure, and on the principles of right and justice, 
he undertook to settle this question for himself. 
Now, it was a question between the United States 
and the State of Texas that did not belong to the 
President of the United States. It was a question 
that must be settled either by the Congress of the 
United States, by an agreement with the State of 
Texas, or by the Judiciary of the country. But, 
,lustead of that, what had the President done, and 
what did he say ? 
informed Congress for the first time, to the author- 
ities uf the State of Texas, and he tells them that 
whenever Mexico should have ceded that country 
to the United States, by virtue of the paper utle 
which she has manufactured for herself, ‘Texas 
would be the owner of that country from the mouth 
to the souree of the Rio Grande. 
any truth in the estimate which the President had 
put on the territory acquired, they might safely | 
estimate that east of the Rio Grande as worth 
sixty or seventy millions of dollars. 
The President undertook to tell the country that 
the territory acquired beyond the Rio Grande was 
worth more than the expenses of the war. 


Those | 





expenses would exceed one hundred millions, and 
might be one hundred and fifty millions of dollars; 


and the President, who was the representative of | 


the people of the United States whose land this 
was, undertook, on his own authority, without con- 
sulting Congress, to surrender property which be- 
longed to the United States to the value of sixty 
orseventy millions of dollars. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tennessee, desired distinctly 
‘o understand the position of the gentleman from 
Ohio. He desired to know if the gentleman as- 
sumed that Congress could settle the boundaries 
of Texas, in the face of the annexing resolutions, 
Which provided that— 

“First. Said State to be formed, subject to the adjust- 


ment by this Government of all questions of boundary that 
may arise with other Governments.” 


Mr. VINTON knew that New Mexico was no 


dent had set up a Government there. 


The President of the United States, then, not 
only undertook to settle the question of boundary, 
but he did more, for he surrendered, without deign- 


| ing to consult Congress, that to which the United 


States had an incontrovertible claim to the amount 
of sixty or seventy millions of dollars. The Pres- 
ident, who had no right to interfere in such a mat- 
ter, was about to surrender up this territory to 
Texas, and before this message would be disposed 
of, he (Mr. V.) wished to see another resolution 


|| passed to inquire from the President if that was a 


correct deduction, and if he was really undertaking 
to surrender that territory to Texas. The Presi- 
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that portion of it which she claimed to be within her limits. 
In answer to a letter from the Governor of Texas, dated on 
the 4th of January, 1847, tie Secretary of State, by my di- 
rection, informed him, in a letter of the 12th of February, 
1847, that in the President’s annual message of December, 
M6,‘ You have already perceived that New Mexico is at 
* present in the temporary occupation of the troops of the 
* United States, and the goverament over it is military in its 
‘character. It is merely such a government as must evist 
‘under the laws of nations and of war, to preserve order and 
* protect the rights of the inhabitants, and will cease on the 
‘conclusion of a treaty of peace with Mexico. Nothing, 
‘therefore, can be more certain than that this temporary 
‘ Government, resulting from necessity, can never injuriously 
‘affect the right which the President believes to be justly as- 
* serted by ‘Texas to the whole territory on this side of the 
* Rio Grande, whenever the Mexican claim to it shall have 
‘been extinguished by treaty. But this is a subject which 
‘more properly belongs to the Legislative than the Executive 
‘ branch of the Government.’ 


Mr. VINTON. Yes, that was as he under- 
stood it. The President, who represented the 
rights, the property, and the interests of the Uni- 
ted States, undertook to tell them voluntarily, 
without the authority of this House, his opinion 
that whenever the United States should acquire 
this territory in New Mexico, their right would 
operate from the mouth to the source of the Rio 
Grande. 

Mr. McCLERNAND. But he says it is a 
question to be settled by Congress rather than the 
Executive. 

Mr. VINTON. True, he says so; but rg did 
he undertake to establish the title of Texas? Why 
did not the President, in his message received here 
some time since, inform Congress of this state of 
things, when he spoke of our conquests secured by 
the treaty of peace on the Rio Grande. He (Mr. 
V.) hoped the President would be called upon to 
communicate the facts in this case. The President 
had no right to surrender that territory, without 





| telling Congress that a title was set up to it, and 


that Texas had a claim to New Mexico, or to that 


| part of it on the east side of the Rio Grande. But 


He was in || 


| possession of the country, and if that possession | 
| was to be maintained, he (Mr. V.) desired to know | 


He wrote a letter, as he now || 


And if there be || 


| 
follows: 





if the President was going to maintain it until the | 


question was settled between the United States and 
the State of Texas; or was the President going 
_ against the United States, to make himself a party, 
| and surrender it up himself into the hands of the 
| State of Texas? He desired that this House should 
| call on the President to know what he is going to 
| do. If that country be in fact a part of Texas 
| from the moment that he expelled the Mexicans 
| from New Mexico or conquered that country, to 
| use his own language, instead of setting up a gov- 
ernment himself there, and usurping the powers 
of Government, it was his plain and obvious duty 
| then, and not now, to give it up to Texas. 

Mr. CLARKE, of Kentucky, made some re- 
mark which did not reach the reporter’s desk. 

Mr. VINTON would state what he had said. 
He had said if there was any reliance to be placed 
on the estimates of the President « the United 
States respecting the country west of the Rio 
Grande, that we might pdt down that east of the 
Rio Grande as worth sixty or seventy millions of 
dollars. 

Mr. McCLERNAND desired to put a question 
to the gentleman from Ohio. Did the gentleman 
from Ohio understand that the President undertook 
to determine the boundary? That was the hy- 
pothesis on which the gentleman’s argument was 
based. 

Mr. VINTON understood the President to say 
this: that the boundary of Texas extended from 
the mouth to the source of the Rio Grande. 

Mr. McCLERNAND understood the President 





| to say the reverse—that it belonged to Congress | 


and the State of Texas to settle. 
Mr. VINTON asked that that part of ‘the mes- 
onge might be again read. 
r. JAMESON would suggest that it would be 
much better to have the message printed. 
The Clerk then read the passage referred to, as 


‘* By the cession of the whole of New Mexico on both |) 


so far from that, here was a paper which would go 
to the world as a public document, by which the 
President of the United States, who represented 
the rights and interests and property of the United 
States, showed, that while we had acquired that 
which lay west of the Rio Grande, we had no part 
east of the Rio Grande. The President, in send- 
ing that letter to Texas without authority of Con- 


| gress, to interpose respecting the question of bound- 
| ary between the State of Texas and the territory 
| of the United States, had assumed to do that which 


did not belong tohim. The President had no right 
to give such an opinion to Texas. He had no right 
thus to injure the title of the United States. But it 
was all ofa piece with his otheracts; and he repeated, 


| that if we had a title only to the territory lying west 


of the Rio Grande, the President had no right to 


| set up a military government at the capital of New 


|| Mexico, if that did, indeed, as the President now 








| 
| 


assumes, belong to Texas. If that were so, he had 
no more right to set up a military government there 
than he would have to do so in Massachusetts or 
Ohio. Suppose the British were again in the coun- 
try watered by the Miami, and that they were ex- 
pelled, as they were by General Harrison: would 
the President have a right to set upa military gov- 
ernment there? When an enemy was expelled 
from their own country, it was absurd to suppose 
it was necessary to set up a military government 
there. If that portion of the territory from the 


| mouth to the source of the Rio Grande did belong 
| to Texas, then it was a perversion of terms to say 


that it was a military government which they es- 
tablished there. If it was not Mexiean territory, 
it was an expulsion of an enemy of the country 
| from our territory, and the President had not got 
himself out of the difficulty. He had not relieved 
| himself from the charge of usurpation. 
| He hoped the whole truth would come out. Let 
all the facts be stated. The title of Texas was a 
| paper title: she never had a foothold there or a 
| title de facto. When we entered into the war, Mex- 
| ico was in possession. We expelled her, and took 
the country by conquest, and as a part of the Re- 
| public of Mexico, the President was authorized by 
| the laws of war to preserve the public peace there, 
_and to keep order. But at the very time the Pres- 


sides of the Rio Grande to the United States, the question || ident was setting up this military government there, 


and the United States. 


New 


of disputed boundary, so far as Mexico is concerned, has |, he was — exas that when he should conquer 

been setiled: leaving the question as to the true limits of || the country, her 

‘Texas, in New Mexico, to be adjusted between that State || 

J Under the circumstances existing 

Goring Se pendency ef the war, and while the whole of 
exieo, as claimed by our enemy, was in our military 

ion, | waa not uamindful of the rights of Texas to *' 


title would extend from the mouth 
to the source of the Rio Grande. He was, there- 
| fore, by his own admission, setting up a military 
| government within the jurisdiction of the State of 
exas. 
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He had now said all he desired. He wanted to || made in compliance with a resolution calling for 


bring the attention of the House and of the coun- 
try to this statement of the President, satisfied as 
he was that the title of Texas was nothing more 
than a paper declaration. 

Mr. DUNCAN, of Kentucky, next addressed 
the House. He maintained that the President’s 
message of to-day deserved more examination than 
any public document which for some time had 
been Jaid before the House. It was in many re- 
specta a dangerous and disreputable document— 
as much so as any message which had come from 
a President of the United States. He aaid this in 
no spirit of hostility, or with a desire to attack the 
President of the United States; he spoke not in the 
spirit of faction or of party, but as an American 
citizen and as a representative of the people. 

He proceeded to read extracts from the message 
of the President to show the positions to which he 
took exceptions, and commented upon them at 
length; denying that the President of this Republic 
had the powers of a conquering monarch over the 
territory which our army subdued—to abrogate law 
and set up civil governments of his own—much 


leas could he coneur with the President, that after | 


having established governments for the people of 
the conquered country, and peace had been secured, 
those countries were left in a state of anarchy, &c. 
{See Appendix for speeches in full.} When Mr. 
D. concluded— 

Mr. KAUFMAN obtained the floor, but asked 
for an adjournment. 

Mr. JOHNSON, of Tenneasee, said, if the gen- 
tleman was not prepared to go on now, there were 
others who were. 

Mr. STEPHENS inquired whether, if the 
House should now adjourn, this would be the first 
business to-morrow ? 

The SPEAKER said it would come up with 
the business on the Speaker's table, but there was 
another subject which preceded it in order. 

Mr. COBB, of Georgia, proposed that the fur- 
ther consideration of this message be postponed to 
a day certain, and that in the mean while the mes- 
sage and documents be printed, 

Mr. STEPHENS suggested Thursday next. 

Mr. KAUFMAN suggested Wednesday. 

Mr. COBB proposed that the order to print in- 
clude the previous message, (with the treaty.) 


Mr. STEPHENS moved that both be made the || 
special order for Thursday next, and that beth | 


messages and documents be printed. 


Mr. CALEB B. SMITE 


the motion was agreed to, 

So the Executive messages in relation to the new 
Territories are made the special order for Thurs- 
day next. 

Mr. VINTON asked that he might move a res- 
olution making the army appropriation bill the 
special order of the day for to-morrow. 

Mr. C. B. SMITH objected. 

Mr. VINTON moved to suspend the rules, that 
he might offer the resolution, 

Mr. HALL, of Missouri, said the object of the 
resolution was only to stave off the Oregon bill; and 
if it was not taken up now, it would not be reached 
this session. He therefore moved to adjourn. 

After some conversation and confusion, the 
House refused to adjourn. 


Mr. WENTWORTH suggested that Mr. Vin- 


Ton should include the Oregon bill in his resolu- | 


ton. This would end all difficulty. 

Mr. VINTON said there lay the trouble in the 
matter. If the Oregon bill came up, it might con- 
sume the residue of the session. 

Mr. C. B. SMITH said it could be disposed of 
in one day; and if it was not taken up now, it was 
lost for this session. 

Mr. Vinron’s motion was rejected: Yeas 84, 
nays 69, two-thirds not voting in the affirmative. 

Mr. KING, of Georgia, moved that the bill for 
the Florida, Alabama, and Georgia railroad, be 
taken out of Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, and now acted on. 

Objection being made, he moved to suspend the 
rules; but pending that motion— 

The House adjourned. 








IN SENATE. 
Mownpay, July 24, 1848. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate | 


a communication from the Treasury Department, 
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objected; but after || 
some conversation, was understood to assent, and | 


| the number of officers now employed in the cus- 
| tom-house of Baltimore, and the number in 1845; 
| which was laid on the table. 


On motion of Mr. JOHNSON, of Maryland, 


| Resolved, That the President of the United States be re- 
| quested to transmit to the Senate the proceedings of the two 


| Courts of Liquiry in the case of Major General Pillow—the | 


|| One Commenced and terminated iu Mexico, and the other 

| commenced in Mexico and terminated in the United States. 
The bill from the House of Representatives 
_ making appropriations for the civil and diplomatic 
| service of the United States, was read a first and 
' second time, and referred to the Committee on 
| Finance. 


TERRITORIAL BILL. 
On motion of Mr. CLAYTON, the Senate re- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
! 
| 


sumed the consideration of the bill to establish | 
| ‘Territorial Governments in Oregon, California, and | 


| New Mexico. 


way fora moment, and 


| section, by striking out the words ‘ free white,”’ 


above the age of twenty-one years,’’ &c. 


Mr. CLARKE stated that he regretted that he | 
| had been appointed a member of the committee, | 


| because the condition of his kealth, and other cir- 
cumstances, rendered it peculiarly inconvenient for 
him to attend. But while he was out of the Senate 
Chamber he was elected a member, and he was 
subsequently induced by his friends to forego his 
intention to ask to be excused. His health would 
not now permit him to address the Senate at any 
_ length, even if he could be assured of the propriety 
| of taking up the time of this body, which he was 
not. He stated that the bill now reported received 
| the sanction of six out of the eight members of the 
| committee, two of the members (of whom he was 
| one) objecting to it. His views, and the views of 
} his State, (Rhode Island,) were decidedly against 
| the introduction of slavery into a free State, and 
against the extension of slavery to any territory 
which we may have acquired by conquest. He 
Intended to move again in the Senate the amend- 
| ment which he had unsuccessfully proposed in 
| 
| 


committee. As far as he understood the opinion 
of the committee, it was that the Territory of Ore- 
gon was in every sense a free Territory. On look- 
| ing over the bill, he found that this principle did 
|| not seem to be sufficiently carried out in the con- 
struction of the bill. He stated that it was his in- 
|| of the bill; the closing paragraph is: **All the laws 
| passed by the Legislative Assembly shall be sub- 
| mitted to the Congress of the United States, and 
|| if disapproved, shall be null and of no effect.”” To 
| this he moved to add a proviso, that no law on 
| the subject of slavery shal! be in force until it shall 


Mr. CLARKE being entitled to the floor, gave | 
Mr. HALE moved to amend the bill in the fifth | 


so as li shall read, ** that every male inhabitant | 








i 
tention to move an amendment to the sixth section,|| 
| 


|| have received the approval of Congress. ‘i 


|| ‘The adoption of this proviso would satisfy his 
| mind that slavery would never be permitted to 

exist in the Territory of Oregon. He thought that 
| by the adoption of this proviso, the bill would be 
| rendered acceptable to all parts of the Union. 
|| Some doubts having existed as to the fact whether 
|, slavery existed in Mexico at the time when the 
|| Territories of California and New Mexico came 
|| into our possession, he had found a decree pub- 
|| lished by President Herrera, in which he declares 


| were then slaves should become free, which he 
| sent to the Secretary to be read, as also a subse- 
|| quent act confirming the decree. This fact he pro- 
|| posed to imbody in an amendment which he would 
| submit to the 26th section of the bill. It was urged 
|| in committee, that on the Territories of California 
|, and New Mexico coming into the possession of 
| the United States, every owner of a slave would 


|| have a 7 to bring his property into the Terri- | 


‘| tories. ‘l'o this it was objected, that this being a 
|| constitutional question, it should be referred to the 
| supreme court of the Territory, with an appeal to 
| the Supreme Court of the United States. ‘To this 
| effect he also proposed to submit an amendment 
|| in the 24th section of the bill. He then referred 
|| to the importance of this measure at a moment 
| when the public opinion throughout the Union was 
|| 80 violently agitated on the question of slavery. 
| The resolutions of the Legislature of Rhode Island 

required of him to vote against the introduction of 
|, slavery into any free State. As the bill was now 
| constructed, he could not give his assent to it. He 


| 
| 


that slavery is abolished in Mexico, and all who || 


OBE. 





July 24, 


had reserved the right in committee to move 

amendment to the bill. And he asked that whet 
passed on the occasion might be read from the 
journal of the committee. - 

Mr. BRIGHT produced a paper which h 
the Senator from Rhode Island had handed to hij, 
after the bill had been reported. He did not = 
derstand that the Senator had objected to the re oe 
of the committee. is 

Mr. BERRIEN thought the production of pa- 
pers which related to the proceedings of the com- 
mittee might be productive of great embarrassment 
hereafter, if it should now be permitted. 

Mr. FOOTE thought the Senator from Rhode 
Island ought to be permitted to have the paper 
produced and read. 

Mr. CLARKE did not press his request; anq 
contented himself with making some explanations 
as to what took place. He was desirous to place 
himself in a correct position before his own State 
and the country. If his amendments were adopted 
he thought it would remove the objections to the 
bill in one section of the country, and, as far as he 
could see, could not be objectionable to another. 

Mr. MILLER rose to state his objections to the 
bill: he objected to this triple alliance of two new 
Territories, scarcely a month old. with the Terri- 
tory of Oregon. Oregon is a native-born Territory® 
and why was she to find herself, at her Outset, 
brought into such a connection? He understood 
the character of the people of Oregon, who were 
mostly emigrants from our own States; but he did 
not understand the character of the people of Cali- 
fornia and New Mexico. He was prepared to give 
his assent to a government for the former, but he 


€ said 


| was not now prepared to give a government to the 


others. He desired more information on the sub- 
ject, before he could consider wer rl eae to. 
give his vote. There was a sort of understanding 


that Texas and Oregon should be admitted to- 


ether—Oregon as a free, Texas as a slave, State, 
exas was admitted, and Oregon was kept knock- 
ing at our doors until arrangements could be ma- 
tured for admitting her on the same footing. He 


_ then proceeded to the consideration of the bill itself, 
| which had been reported as a compromise. He 
_ showed the reasons which convinced his mind that 
| it was, in fact, no such compromise as had been 
_expected. He referred to the debate which had 
already taken place, on the power of Congress to 


_ abolish slavery, in which it was strenuously denied 


by the Senators from the southern States; yet, in 
this bill there was an assumption of the power, in 
the clause prohibiting the passage of any law which 


| abolishes slavery. Believing in this power, he was 


| not opposed to its exercise; but he was opposed to 
its admission for the benefit of one part of the 
| Union, and not of the other: it was all on one side. 
| He had prepared an amendment providing that the 
| laws now in existence in the Territories shall con- 


tinue in force. As to the inhibition of the Terri-, 
torial Legislatures in Mexico to pass any laws 
respecting slavery, what did it mean but a prohibi- 


_ tion of the passing of any laws abolishing slavery’ 
| Slavery will, of course, go to California and New 


Mexico, as there is no law there to prevent it. If 


_a person takes his slave there, and his property is 


taken, and he appeals to the Supreme Court, the 


court will probably decide, that as Congress has 
_ passed no law prohibiting slavery there, slavery 


may exist there. And while the question remains 
wadectitds the slave will stand on the same footing 
with his master—under the protection of the Con- 
stitution—and strife and bloodshed may ensue- He 


alluded to the difficulty which would stand in the 


way of any slave who desired to bring his case, by 


_a writ of habeas corpus, before a judicial tribunal 
for decision: he illustrated this by the case of the 


agent of the State of Massachusetts, who was sent 
to Charleston, South Carolina, for the purpose of 
testing the constitutionality of the law where he 


could have no lawyer to aid him, and was himself 


| imprisoned, and then com 


} 


led to leave the State. 

r. BREESE. If the Senator of New Jer- 
sey will allow me, I will ask him if the question of 
servitude could not be brought before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, very readily, by a" 


"action, by the slave, of assault and battery and false 


imprisonment. 


In the State which he (Mr. mt 
had the honor in part to represent, the question 0 


freedom or slavery could not be tried on the return 


to a writ of habeas corpus. 


If the party holding 
the petitioner for the writ, returned upon It that 
he was held as a slave, the question cannot be tr 
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